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EDITORIAL 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER will by this 
time have received a most sincere and even enthusiastic 
welcome from the rest of the Catholic press in England. If 
BLACKFRIARS has been compelled by its condition as a 
monthly periodical to delay the humble expression of its 
welcome and fealty to the new leader, it is at least no less 
sincere and no less enthusiastic. For the last eighty-five 
years English Catholics have looked for leadership to West- 
minster, but there has never been a greater need for strong, 
sure leadership than at the present time. We can look for 
this with serene confidence from Archbishop Hinsley. Thus 
simple do we sum up our profound satisfaction at the evi- 
dence of paternal care for his English children shown by the 
Holy Father in his splendid choice of this worthy successor 
to our late revered and beloved Cardinal. 

The problems that we Catholics have to face are as old 
as Catholicism itself, for they are corollary to Catholic life 
in a non-Catholic society; but they have seldom been more 
acute. Perhaps the most vital of them all is that of educa- 
tion, and that is a problem with which Archbishop Hinsley 
has been concerned for a great part of his life. While it 
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would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of main- 
taining the freedom of Catholic elementary education, it 
would be a grave mistake to concentrate upon that alone. 
Since the War there has been a great development of State- 
aided secondary schools and, if we are to hold our own in 
the next generation, it is vital that we should develop a 
Catholic system of secondary education that will be able to 
compete with non-Catholic schools on the same ground of 
efficiency. (And it may be remarked in passing that this is 
a matter which affects secondary schools for girls even more 
than those for boys, since the growth of non-Catholic or 
secular system of education in the former has been the more 
marked and the more rapid of the two.) Our new Arch- 
bishop’s work for secondary education at Bradford as early 
as 1899, the magnificent fruit of which can be seen there 
to-day, seems to show how early he realised both its urgency 
and its implications. 

Moreover, the question of secondary education is a pre- 
lude to that of higher studies. It is perhaps unavoidable that 
our Catholic youth should be compelled to seek the scholar- 
ship they desire in a non-Catholic atmosphere and under 
non-Catholic teachers. They can be safeguarded only if 
their increase in secular learning is paralled by a fuller 
knowledge and deeper realization of Catholic truth, and to 
impart this is obviously the duty of the priesthood. It is 
significant, therefore, that Archbishop Hinsley has been 
concerned for so long, also, with studies for the priesthood, 
has acted as Professor in two of our seminaries and has been 
for thirteen years the Rector of the most famous of the 
English Colleges. 

Again, we have already suggested that the problem otf 
education is one aspect of a much wider problem, the posi- 
tion of a Catholic in a non-Catholic state, and it is as wide 
as the Empire. It is not without value, therefore, that our 
new leader should have imperial as well as national experi- 
ence and should have spent six years as Apostolic Visitor 
and Apostolic Delegate in various parts of our dominions 
overseas, to the complete satisfaction not only of the Holy 
See but also of the Government officials with whom he made 
contact. 

If these problems are old, so too are their solutions, and 
we can find all the latter in the great tradition of English 
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Catholicism. That is a tradition of which the new Archbishop 
of Westminster is already a part, for he is by birth a 
Yorkshire Catholic and was educated at Ushaw and the’ 
Venerabile. To have clear-cut ideas and principles, to act 
resolutely in accordance with them, to live deliberately and 
consistently, to be direct and where necessary dogged—these 
are the qualities that are part and parcel of that tradition 
and these are the qualities that should mark, and by the 
favour of God do mark, the leader of English Catholicism. 
It is surely not without significance that Archbishop Hinsley 
should come to his new appointment at the moment when 
these very qualities are being held up to us for our en- 
couragement and our imitation by the approaching Canoni- 
zation of the Blessed English Martyrs, John Fisher and 
Thomas More. 


* * * * 
THE SILVER JUBILEE of His Majesty King George V 
will provide the Catholics of his realm with an opportunity 
of showing their appreciation of and loyalty to a Sovereign 
who, though the official head of the Protestant Church, has 


ever shown himself considerate of their religious sentiments 
and interests and has not failed to take part, by proxy, in 
those Catholic functions where it could have been expected 
of him. His Majesty and Queen Mary have offered us, in 
public and private life, a noble example of Christian ideals, 
have shown themselves whole-heartedly and singly con- 
cerned for the welfare of their people, and have served 
faithfully, through sunshine and shadow, in the high office 
to which they have been called. Both as Catholics and as 
loyal subjects we have much to thank God for in this Jubilee, 
and it is with profound satisfaction that we welcome the 
permission of the Hierarchy to have a Solemn Mass of 
thanksgiving, with Te Deum, in our churches. 
EDITOR. 
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THE MARTYRS 


WHEN, from the clouds of our actual vantage-point, we 
consider the date 1535, we are immediately conscious, be- 
cause of the glorious event which illuminates this present 
year of suspense, of a scaffold and a block. Four hundred 
years intervene, and we shall perhaps congratulate ourselves 
on their passage, since the use of the headsman’s axe as a 
means of religious persuasion has vanished with them and 
physical danger in the practise of our faith is at an end. 
We look back with humble reverence and gratitude to that 
scaffold set in the midst of our country and our history, 
where the two Blessed Martyrs, now to be canonized, wel- 
comed the ultimate opportunity; and although we may be 
thankful that such an opportunity comes no more to English- 
men in England (since, by a curious paradox, we would 
often more willingly choose a life of heroism than a heroic 
death), we reverence them the more for their fortitude ina 
trial we are spared. 

Their fame shines for us across the centuries, and we love 
them for holiness and wisdom, for wit and prevailing cov- 
rage, timeless attributes displayed by them in a vanished 
time; for everything of that day has disappeared, the frame 
of life and its preoccupations, the look and sound of it. 
Gone is that world of individual efforts and harvests, and we 
think of it as a pastoral picture painted in clear tones, the 
green English scene enlivened by the peasant in his home- 
spun, made ceremonial by the daily silks and velvets of the 
great. Its arguments and sufferings, its discoveries and 
abuses, are only knowledge for us. 

But it was a time like this in which we live; new power, 
new danger, and new tyranny were abroad, and established 
things were threatened with disruption. 

The men of that age discovered seas and continents and 
circumnavigated the globe, they had such proofs of man’s 
power in adventure and were not equalled until our mastery 
of mechanical flight was achieved; they re-discovered the 
civilizations of Greece and Rome, and from their prodi- 
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THE MARTYRS 


giously increased knowledge emerged a new form of 
humanity’s capital peril, the danger to faith, which occurs 
like a spiritual indigestion in every age of expansion, and 
is witnessed under many shapes in our own. Their tyranny 
was of princes, whom they had begun to worship, fore- 
shadowing the nation-worship of the present day. And 
Christendom was threatened with disruption, the struggle 
was joined between the spiritual power and material interests 
which, removed from the great stage of Europe which it then 
occupied, is continued in the person of every Christian 
to-day. 

In ‘his struggle, under that tyranny and aware of that 
danger in their time, died John Fisher and Thomas More, 
in solitary testimony. They were not inflamed by a sudden 
exultant inspiration, nor carried to the peak of death on a 
tide of popular sympathy with their cause, although they 
themselves aroused personal sympathy and admiration. But 
they died for the Supremacy of Peter, and this must have 
seemed an extravagance to their countrymen, entrenched 
and secure in the Mass and all Catholic usage, who did not 
see, as they saw, how no fragment of truth can be sacrificed 
without imperilling the whole. They were the reasoned 
martyrs of deliberate mind, unmoved by emotion. It 
will be our privilege, who distrust emotion, to invoke 
them in present difficulties that repeat the difficulties of 
their day. 

It is part of their glory for us that they understood how 
the thing they could not deny, the thing they died for, was 
the only safeguard of Europe’s unity. They themselves 
represented a European culture fostered by the European 
Church, they were figures of European prestige in an age 
when reputations were everywhere referred to the same cri- 
terion, and their execution was an early instance of the 
crimes of violence with which national policies are pursued, 
when the common spiritual authority is disregarded. That 
authority we, as they, acknowledge and love. We believe, 
as they did, that in the Catholic Church alone is to be found 
the concord of nations, that a shared truth is the only link 
between men of different race and ambition, that only 
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through the love of Christ and from universal obedience to 
Christ’s vicar can peace come. 

They died, and we too shall die; not, it seems probable, 
for our religious beliefs, but with those beliefs our only 
succour in that solitary hour. The memory and the merit 
of their faithful valour will help us then. Their lives 
flowered in their dying, and we confess the same spiritual 
roots whence came that rare flowering. They were English- 
men, they were Catholics; because they were good Catholics 
and because they were good Englishmen, they have become, 
by God’s grace, the Friends of God and honourable citizens 
of His eternal Kingdom. 

N. S. Lertcu. 


Several notable articles on the Martyr Saints will appear 
in the June issue of BLACKFRIARS. 





THE TRAGIC THEODICY 


BOTH to the poets who have created high tragedy and to 
the critics of all eras who have thought deeply about it, its 
proper matter has always been that involved in some aspect 
or other of the Problem of Evil. In the theorists this is clear, 
from Aristotle down through what faint consideration tra- 
gedy was given in the Middle Ages, through the Renaissance 
in all lands, through the Reformation in some, through 
Cartesianism and Rousseauism wherever they penetrated, 
through English and American thought, to the twentieth 
century. Among the writers of tragedy the same unanimity 
has prevailed, from Aeschylus to Eugene O’Neill, from The 
Suppliants to Days Without End. All have recognized that 
to be human means to yearn for happiness; and implicitly 
at least that tragedy is the quest of poetic insight, im so far 
as insight may be gained, into the riddle of high inter- 
ference with human happiness. 

In any consideration of the Problem of Evil, and therefore 
in tragedy, there is involved a theodicy: an attempt to 
penetrate the ways of God with unhappy mankind; a poetic 
exploration of human disappointment overhung by an 
Omnipotence that yet must be friendly; a wistfulness to 
reconcile in mortal vision, if it be possible, distant Divine 
Goodness and its permission or direction of instant human 
mishap; an intense effort of poetry to fuse these two factors 
together into one heightened picture of satisfying colour, 
light and shade, proportion and perspective. There is no 
question here of a clear-cut solution of the riddle—if that 
were possible tragedy would be shorn of most of its fascina- 
tion and beauty; its only use would be its brief, poetic 
refreshment of a known answer that conceivably might need 
occasional rehearsal by short human memory, clouded ever 
anew by the turmoil of sublunary things. Intellectually, 
tragedy at its best does for man regarding the Problem of 
Evil what philosophy does for him regarding, for example, 
the Trinity: shows him the non-repugnance to reason of a 
mystery that it cannot explain. Emotionally, it is evident, 
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the effect in each case is quite different, owing to the intimate 
human poignancy of the materials of tragedy’s mystery, as 
well as to the poetry of their exploration. The tragic process 
has not been described better than in Professor Macneile 
Dixon’s fine saying: ‘‘The spirit of inquiry meets the spirit 
of poetry and tragedy is born.’’ 

As an immediate corollary of what I have said, it follows 
that for true tragedy the elements of the Problem of Evil 
must be truly conceived; and that the satisfactions of tra- 
gedy are valid only in so far as the poet’s concept of these 
elements is true. Departure from truth, false or incomplete 
assumptions regarding the constituents of the riddle, are the 
enemy of high tragedy. If one of these factors is falsely 
presented, then the experience of both the poet and the 
spectator is false; if the problem as put is artificial, fashioned 
however sincerely by the poet, then the experience of his 
tragedy is artificial; if truth is presented incompletely, then 
the tragic experience is incomplete, something has been 
withheld from the spectator, he has been arrested this side 
the ultimate reaches of tragedy. And in that measure—and 
more—the art of the tragedy is false art. The tragic theodicy 
must be discriminating indeed. 

In our universe, the desires and needs of individuals meet 
repeatedly with contradiction, the aggregate of which makes 
up what we call, in general, evil. For man it involves the 
endless tale of human suffering; whence, looking to his own 
well-being, for him evil is that which ought not to be. 
Strictly, evil is defined as the privation or the absence of 
some good which belongs properly to the nature of the crea- 
ture. The mind of man is puzzled by two kinds chiefly. 
They are physical evil—the sum of all that brings hurt to 
man in nature or in natural society, by harming his body 
or by frustrating either his natural desires or his proper 
activity and development: in a word, pain of body or soul 
or of both; and moral evil—the disorder involved in the 
departure of human free will from the moral law, together 
with the acts that result from such disordered will: in 4 
word, wrongdoing. Essentially negative both, these two 
kinds of evil are positive in their disturbing, discordant 
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effect in the harmony of things. In both, thinking man sees 
with bewilderment nature—rational and non-rational—at 
war with, thwarting herself, and sees himself shorn of feli- 
city. Regarding what evil is, thinkers of all ages have been 
in substantial agreement. The Problem is not here. Re- 
garding why evil is, they have parted company sharply; 
this has been indeed the ‘“‘punctum pruriens of meta- 
physics.”’ And imbedded in its heart has ever been the 
knotty problem of human conduct. 

This double aspect of the Problem of Evil (why unhappi- 
ness should exist, and how man should act to be happy) the 
poets of successive ages have woven into the fabric of tra- 
gedy. Not always, however, with the same effect: for the 
puzzle of high interference with human well-being has, to 
the peoples of different ages, and to different peoples of the 
same age, presented itself in varying fashion. The variation 
has been due, not to an internal evolution in the problem 
itself, but to an evolution, by addition or subtraction, of 
human knowledge of the problem’s elements. The clouds 
that since the beginning have on all sides dimmed its features 
for observing man have risen and settled again, thinned on 
this side to thicken on that, begun here to scatter only to 
gather there once more, without ever wholly yielding their 
secret. But the tragic poets have never been abandoned, 
nor need they ever, as long as men and poets endure, 
abandon their high quest. 

I have referred to Professor Dixon of Glasgow, whose 
Tragedy, first published nearly ten years ago and often in 
my hands from that day to this, I consider the most acute, 
in many ways, and in some the most essential criticism of 
tragedy that has appeared in print these many years. So 
much of what he says is well said that it seems ungrateful 
to differ from him; I do so here in a minor point. Somewhere 
he calls the drama of Greece the earliest observatory that 
opened to human gaze the moral and religious problem of 
tragedy. Though elsewhere conscious of the legacy of Israel 
to tragic drama, he seems here to overlook that earlier 
observatory, the Book of Job. After an epic age richer than 
the Greek with the riches of the Pentateuch—Creation, the 
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Fall that first brought death into the world, and all ow 
woe, the Deluge and Babel, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
Egypt, Pharaoh and Moses, the Red Sea, the desert and 
Sinai, and the Ark of the Covenant; an age rich with the 
epic wealth of the conquest of the Promised Land, the wars, 
the recurrent apostasies and their punishments, popular re- 
pentances and deliverances through Judges and Kings— 
Saul, David, Solomon—the rise and fall of the temple, the 
years in Babylon and their end, the rebuilding of Jerusalem; 
an age further enriched by idylls like those of Ruth and 
Tobias, and episodes like those of Judith and Esther—after 
such an epic age comes to the Hebrews the formal ‘‘emer- 
gence of mind’’ (as Professor Dixon describes Greek tra- 
gedy) in the theodicy of Job. MHere is a poetic-dramatic 
observatory earlier than the Greek, one that penetrates 
more deeply and truly than the Greek into the unfathomable 
firmament of the Problem of Evil. Job first, and in dramatic 
spirit, scans the heavens from a world of men thwarted of 
happiness, with Divinity brooding dove-like on the vast 
scene made somehow strangely pregnant with woe. Here 
human disappointment, especially that of the upright, is 
brought into the light of the Providence of God, is found to 
be not invariably the punishment of sin, often indeed a test 
of virtue, a proof of God’s love. But great mystery remains: 
‘‘Behold, God is high in his strength, and none is like him 
among the law-givers. Who can search out his ways?” 
(XXXvVi, 23-24). 

Unaware of this earlier exploration, the Greeks had it all 
to do independently and under the handicap of the Homeric 
pantheon. The mother of a people who were slow to scru- 
tinize the gleaming, all-too-human gods she gave them, 
Greece mothered also an aristocracy of mind before which 
that pantheon eventually crumbled, either to death in scien- 
tific materialism, or to new though still groping life in the 
notion of a monotheistic Supreme Being not wholly divested 
of the humanity that had clothed its predecessors—a Zeus 
to whom the man who rose above his fellows was an object 
of envious attention or of just retribution. Such, in contrast, 
to the gods of Homer, was the divinity of Greek tragedy as 
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it emerged from that aristocracy of mind become vocal in 
the throats of the tragic poets of Greece. A divinity supreme, 
yet not quite so, perhaps; since behind it lurked uncertainly 
the shadow of a great Necessity to which even godhead 
seemed subject. Beneath this firmament man moved freely 
but precariously, for the Attic heaven was jealous of human 
prosperity and righteously on guard armed with the great 
rule of moderation in all things, a rule that was to the 
Greeks at once the hedge of divinity and the formula of 
human felicity. Their tragic poets were acutely aware of the 
human yearning for happiness, and of its too frequent, 
unexplained frustration beneath the canopy of overhanging, 
overseeing divinity. Their poems embody their theodicy. 

It was hampered by certain limits: by the Greek con- 
fusion of ethics with aesthetics in the quest of happiness; by 
their preoccupation with this-worldly happiness to the ne- 
glect of any deep concern for that of the next world, an 
incomplete apprehension of human destiny; by error and 
defect in their concepts of divinity, humanity, and the 
relations between the two. But these tragic writers wrote 
sincerely and with fine artistry—they were poets; so that 
even with limitations their achievement was magnificent, 
their poetic penetration of the everlasting puzzle a creation 
of arresting beauty. This was a result made possible by 
their ‘‘profound sense of God and their vivid sense of man,”’ 
and the consequent theodicy of their tragic plot. For from 
these elements is high tragedy distilled, as Aristotle, looking 
on their work, clearly saw, interpreting that vision in his 
well-known judgment: ‘‘We maintain, therefore, that the 
first essential, the life and soul, so to speak, of tragedy is the 
plot.’ Perhaps the greatest single disservice done to high 
tragedy since his day has been the gradual desertion, by 
critics and playwrights, of this pronouncement. Certainly 
Shakespeare, upon whose work chiefly the critics have 
founded their rejection of the ancient view, would have 
suffered their heresy without sharing it. Greater than the 
Greeks as creator of character, he was not for that their 
inferior in awareness of the supremacy of plot. It is the 
world’s misfortune (and Shakespeare’s) that criticism, capti- 
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vated by the first perfection, has overlooked or denied the 
second, abetted in its partial view by the poet’s gentle 
accommodation of his clear sense of high tragedy to the 
secular temper of a secular age, an accommodation achieved 
by not obtruding on his stage a supernatural theodicy. To 
suppose its complete absence from his thought is to dis- 
honour the intelligence of the poet he was. 

For between the Greeks and Shakespeare a great thing 
had intervened: the sublime marriage, in the thirteenth 
century, of the Hebrew-Christian tradition of divinity and 
humanity to Greek truth, in the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In the Scholastic theodicy the mystery of the 
Problem of Evil persists, some of its Greek mists dispelled, 
but not all. The mystery is rarefied and intensified; the 
materials of tragedy are still there, and better than before, 
because now they are true. And just as the tragedy of the 
Greeks is unintelligible without an intimate knowledge of 
their view of religion, so modern tragedy after the Summa’s 
diffusion through the Christian world cannot be understood 
except in the light of Scholasticism, refracted though that 
light has been in the successive lenses of the pagan Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the philosophies of Descartes and 
Rousseau and Kant. Especially is Shakespeare incompre- 
hensible save in that light, since in England its earliest 
refraction came so shortly before his day that about his 
young head the white luminosity of the Summa yet lingered. 
This is no naive assertion that Shakespeare was a Catholic, 
or that he actually felt a Dantesque vocation to make poetry 
out of Scholasticism; but it does mean that the critic who 
knows little of, and attends less to, Scholasticism’s Chris- 
tian interpretation of the universe will miss something im- 
portant in Shakespearean tragedy. Recall Tolstoy’s great 
obfuscation in the hands of just such critics. 

Clear in the theology of ancient Israel, in that of St. 
Thomas equally clear and elaborately refined in detail, is 
the unhesitating idea of an almighty and good God, held 
unwaveringly good in spite of the riddle of human suffering, 
which he could prevent. For Job and for St. Thomas man’s 
will is physically free. For both, the notion of human 
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happiness exceeds, without deserting, the bounds of this 
world to embrace endless beatitude in the next. For both, 
so bright is man’s promise of felicity, so eager his will for 
its attainment, that his whole life on earth is characterized 
by its seeking. For both, the problem of man’s pain in- 
cludes the fact of the Fall and its penal effects on man’s body 
and soul, with results exhibited in the long epic of mankind’s 
spiritual and material woes. The certainty of Revelation, 
supported by that of Reason, is for both Hebrew and Chris- 
tian the source of this concept of man’s affair with God in 
its large lines and in its detail. Much that is Greek it rejects; 
some it retains; in its Thomistic expression, the concept 
refines exceedingly. But there the Problem of Evil remains, 
and becomes by refinement intellectually more acute, emo- 
tionally more poignant than ever before. This is tragedy’s 
debt to St. Thomas. 

The existence of this rich legacy has escaped the view of 
many students of tragedy or has met with their casual, 
uncomprehending dismissal. When the critic is agnostic 
this carelessness is intelligible, since to him the Summa, 
whose content he grasps only slightly and whose tragic 
significance he grasps in no way at all, is a sealed chapter 
in a closed book of history that will never be reopened. But 
there are writers living daily in the light of the Summa who 
have gone too long to school under short-sighted critics of 
the sort described. These too quickly relinquish their trea- 
sure, precious even in such a field as that of tragedy. No 
one who knows his St. Thomas should make the mistake of 
thinking that tragedy depends on agnosticism, that tragedy 
goes out the window when Christian philosophy and theo- 
logy come in the door. To their treatises on the Problem of 
Evil even the greatest scholastic theologians append the 
colophon: O altitudo! There is too much simplicity in the 
facile supposition that Catholic theology abolishes the prob- 
lem utterly, that it clears up all details of the relations 
between Almighty Providence and man’s use or misuse of 
free will in his quest of happiness. For instant proof of the 
opposite, recall the white heat of the Bafiez-Molina contro- 
versy on Grace in the late sixteenth century, a high refine- 
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ment of speculation on the Problem of Evil, the inherenj 
supernatural interest of which must not obscure the perse. 
verance of the riddle for Catholics on a this-worldly, natural 
plane as well. Readers of Newman will recall his eloquent 
account of the latter in the fifth chapter of his Apologia, to 
which the doubting may turn. 

What the Summa means to tragedy may be summed up 
briefly as follows: it provides the true Divinity of tragedy, 
towards which Greek drama was straining, and which the 
secular English drama gradually eliminated with incalcv- 
lable loss; it enlarges the scope of the tragic vision, adding 
to time eternity; it equips tragedy with a true and final 
theodicy including the mystery round which tragic poetry 
revolves. 

I may add the conclusion that this theodicy is our only 
hope for high tragedy’s future. As long as art bears on her 
shoulders untruth or half-truth, she will bend to earth under 
its weight; released, as in the theodicy of the Summa by 
truth, tragedy may rise stately and straight and sublime to 
her full height—which is above that of her ancient days in 
Greece or her more recent days in Shakespeare. And if 
proof is required of her present need of release, one has but 
to examine her modern history. The last glimmerings of 
the Summa’s light on the Elizabethan stage have faded long 
ago. Heaven has long since closed again over tragedy, and 
is forgotten; so roofed over, tragedy has sickened and 
died. Contemporary attempts at serious drama are closely 
bounded by the confines of this sublunary world; so true is 
this and so definitely accepted by playwrights themselves, 
that they have forgotten the word tragedy. A play so styled 
would be a novelty to-day, its quaint label held faintly 
pretentious. Tragedy is no longer written. 

Not a delicate adjustment of agnosticism and faith, not 
merely the New Humanism—only the full and perfect faith 
and the complete humanism, natural and supernatural, of 
Scholasticism will restore to tragedy the life-giving theodicy 
bequeathed to her in the thirteenth century, but never fully 
claimed. ‘‘We maintain, therefore, that the first essential, 
the life and soul, so to speak, of tragedy is the plot.’’ This 
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theodicy is that plot. 

And what of the obvious and, at first glance, numbing 
objection, that the poets are not of my mind, that they have 
done very well with other theodicies than that of St. Thomas? 
I have already disclosed that I revere the Greeks and 
Shakespeare, on this side idolatry, as much as any; I 
cannot, however, submit with those who say that nothing 
higher in tragedy can be achieved. For, entirely apart from 
religious controversy and speaking solely from a literary 
point of view, I regard the pagan Renaissance (not the 
Christian) as the Great Assault, and the Reformation as the 
Great Betrayal of the plans of a Providence that had meant 
to favour English literature far above all others, by pro- 
ducing the genius of Shakespeare, the supreme poet, to 
weave the Thomist theodicy into supreme tragedy in our 
language. Far-seeing Providence for our glory denied genius 
to the poets of other tongues, who had the theodicy; it was 
short-sighted man who denied the full beauty of that theo- 
dicy to our poet. 


WiLL1aM H. McCasz, S.J. 
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THE scholarship and wit, the lovable personality and frank 
geniality of the late Professor Drennan have been spoken of 
in two notices in the Times, the month of his death, January, 
1935- 
Therein, too, it is noted that, in his England, at seventeen 
he adopted Catholicism ‘‘with characteristic enthusiasm.” 
From these convertites there is much matter to be learnt, 
said Jaques. There is; and from their wandering away; 
and from their return. ’Twas so with Drennan, truly a 
wanderer from his birth. Born in home county Banbury, 
he had taught in Ceylon under the Oblate Fathers, and had 
been in the United States before I first knew him, when he 
and I taught together, in Canada in 1903. Later he was 
Professor of English in Galway, at the time of the European 
War and of the Irish Rising of 1916. And, last of all, he 
was in Johannesburg (from 1917), where for nigh twenty 
years he lived; and where he died. In South Africa he said 
he at last found a home wherein he could settle down. But 
he kept in touch with England, as a member of the Authors’ 
Club, London; which he joined, he said, ‘‘in the impossible 
event of my going over.’’ And he was a not infrequent 
jester in Punch. His humour, if it had a distinctive touch, 
may, perhaps, be said to be specially English; although 
Protestant Irish, seemingly all Celtic, was his descent.’ Per- 
sons of mind have praised M.D.’s Punch pieces. In Canada, 
he was The Canadian Month’s ‘‘Eno Poppyhock,’’ with his 
“‘Olla Podrida,’’ finding ‘‘irrational’’ the almanack’s June 
25 succeeding June 24. ‘‘It is also monotonous. Why 
should April 2nd always follow April 1st? Is there any 
reason why it should? A scientific calendar such as | 





1 He was collaterally descended from the Ulster Presbyterian 1798 
poet, William Drennan (1754-1820), so proud of having first used 
“the Emerald Isle,’’ in his poem Erin, ‘‘When Erin first rose’’; ‘‘that 
rebellious but beautiful song, said Moore (v. Brooke and Rollestons 
Treasury of Irish Poetry in English, p. 25). 
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should construct, for instance, would run something like 
this: January rst, August roth, May 25th, December 39th. 
I should construct this with the aid of a weather expert or 
some other mendacious person; and people would then know 
when to plant their turnips.’’ 

Canada also gives a recipe in this English humourist’s 
Olla: ‘‘Melt three pounds of Canadian cheese in a blast 
furnace for about a week. Stir gently with a boot-brush and 
add, while simmering, a large handful of mixed cloves and 
tin-tacks and a piece of butter the size of a walnut. Apply 
when of treacly consistency to the soles of your boots and no 
snow will ever penetrate them.’’ His whimsical humour 
appears in an incident he recalls with his favourite children, 
little boy and girl, of a South African colleague. The Mother: 
“Now you’ve got to be bathed.’’ And the visiting Drennan 
“yelled, and said: ‘I won’t. I defy you to touch me. I 
will not take my clothes off.’ This was jam for the kids; 
and I have made my reputation as a wit, for ever, with 
them.’’ Such was his ordinary extraordinary exuberance, 
in almost the last month of life. 

There are many humourist publications. They must find 
readers; more, doubtless, than our professor found for his 
editing of part of Chaucer. Drennan had, early in life, taken 
a London honours degree in classics. In early middle life he 
went to Cambridge, to Emmanuel College, and took another 
good degree in Modern Literature, specializing in Teutonic 
language work. As a philologist he had notable taste and 
talent and, indeed, extraordinary knowledge; which he was 
always so willing to share. Experto crede. During Professor 
Skeat’s absence, he was appointed to lecture in Cambridge 
fora while. His Times elegist judges that permanent high 
position at his university might have been his, had not his 
Catholicism barred his path. I know not if the writer was 
in a position to say that say. 

To repeat, Drennan liked to write jokes. But he scattered 
literary criticisms in South Africa; one of which was sent 
me recently by his friend, Dr. E. J. Thomas, of Cambridge 
University Library, whom the man about to die saluted 
with: ‘‘In hospital again; love,’’ a salutation reaching from 
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the dead. (The tone of this echoes words to myself of 2 
quarter of a century back, which I now come across: ‘‘Can't 
read your last word, but you have my love just the same.”) 
A recent criticism, that was, on Edward Shanks, whom 
Drennan judged to be ‘‘one of the most distinguished poets 
of to-day,’’ but ‘‘not,’’ said the professor, ‘‘a ‘modem’ 
poet; as his verse has both music and sense.’’ ‘There was 
a time,’’ he adds, ‘‘when a poet was regarded as interpreter 
of rich feeling through musical expression. That is the time 
we here are in, with the great poets who never die. It isa 
long time; it is the time of all art; and art is long. How 
long do you think this will last: 

*Volutes of molumn whorl towards chaos 

Abracadr(a) is mnemonic lozenge 

To the fool’s limpid doubt 

Song unresolved’ ?’’ 
For this, he refers us to Miss Sitwell’s Aspects of Modern 
Poetry. The regretted professor thought this ‘‘poetry’’ to 
be ‘‘infantile rubbish’’; which is to be insulting to infants. 
But the criticism is not fooling; it is excellent; and is in the 
sane tradition, the universal, the Catholic. 

Nevertheless, this good heart and kind friend, as a woman 
of sensitive taste found him and likes to remember him, was 
the man who made himself, to her, ‘‘fearfully tiresome’ by 
his ‘‘eternal cracking of cheap jokes, independent of his 
talents; they made a monkey of him, not a man. Strange, 
how brains are grafted on stupidity.’’ (Yet even a higher- 
bred Blessed Thomas More could not away with no jesting. 
While sometimes we cannot away with his jests, either.) By 
his traditions and upbringing, doubtless, Drennan lacked 
good taste; which meant, too, that he had no conventions; 
seeming as honest as the skin between his brows, he was (in 
words from the Times) unable to see why it was queer to 
go to a university function in frock coat and white flannel 
trousers. Thus to appear in bland innocence, how much of 
free soul life might that suggest to us horrified ones, if 


Custom lie upon us like a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life? 


One might well wish, for a moment, to be like him thus 
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unconsciously free. And yet, as hoydenism in women might 
soon drive us off, so, in man, a certain rollicking joviality. 
Professor Drennan, acting the virtuoso, advertized himself, 
on board ship, that he would give a concert. I am not 
sure he could distinguish tunes. No more than a puppy 
could he play. But he sat down and banged the piano. He 
booed like a trombone; he too-too-ed like a flute. Quite the 
funny man. 
Certeynly he was a gode felawe. 

And no doubt he was a musical barbarian; he half knew it. 

His nonsense music, set to words, served Eno Poppyhock 
well, however, to criticize, in The Canadian Month, the 
otherwise indescribable nonsense of the runnings, rushes, 
shrieks, the roaring of the world’s worst music, in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Halifax, as it was then to our shame. (‘‘Incon- 
ceivable’’ it was, as said an Anglican friend, a visiting 
musician: ‘‘I never should or would have believed it from 
an enemy.’’) This Eno Poppyhock’s rattling fireworks of 
words, his boomerang whizzing of exclamations, and general 
silly turmoil, were the more excusable vulgarity than that 
from which Pope Pius X strove to save worshippers at Mass. 

Irresponsibility of mind, nevertheless, does all this sug- 
gest, when one is venturing to pluck at, if not out, the heart 
of the mystery of anyone—of this one, who came before his 
fellows first as a young Protestant; then, for a quarter of a 
century, Catholic (blatantly so, in his jokes; nobly so, as 
it seemed, in his serious life); and then, for some decade of 
years, as anti-Catholic; yet submitting himself in quietness 
and confidence at the last? 

A cause of the shipwreck of his faith may have been in 
this, that ‘‘Drennan never was thorough in anything.’’ The 
fact of persecution and cruelty by Catholics was what was 
disturbing his mind long before he left the Church. To me, 
for one, he spoke of it, as a terrible unknown monster sud- 
denly visible. ; 

Already, in the Johannesburg South African Quarterly, 
March-May, 1924, reviewing the book by his thirty years’ 
friend Capt. McCullagh on The Bolshevik Persecution (John 
Murray), & propos of the author’s reflection that both 
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Orthodox and Catholic are willing to suffer with the fortitude 
of early Christian martyrs, Drennan diverts to his obsessing 
thought that ‘‘a candid reader with knowledge of history will 
be less likely to say with satisfaction ‘The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the Church’ than to meditate, as I did, that 
there is no creed in the world, no tenet, however sublime or 
ridiculous, holy or criminal, which has not had its army of 
martyrs. Man will die for the Unity of the Godhead as 
stubbornly as for the belief that there is no God to believe in. 
None of the least brave of such men are these glorious 
Russian martyrs.”’ 

“‘A reader again may, as I did, meditate upon the terrible 
prophecy of the Master, ‘I come not to bring Peace but a 
Sword.’ Whatever prophecy has or has not been fulfilled in 
this planet’s sad history, this prophecy has been filled to the 
full. The pages of Christianity from the dawn till to-day 
are printed in blood. When Christians are not being mur- 
dered themselves, they are murdering their non-Christian 
enemies or their Christian rivals. Christian colonisation has 
painted the world with tears and blood, and has been more 
thorongh in this respect than even Mohammedan colonisa- 
tion. The most terrible war this planet has ever seen, which 
is still causing incalculable suffering to humanity, was fought 
mainly by Christians against Christians. A little more of 
such Christianity and we shall have Armageddon; for which, 
we read, Christian chemists are now actively preparing.” 
That is hardly thoughtful professorial reflecting on the New 
Testament and the Koran. But Drennan went on in print: 
‘In the way of causing persecution and torture, few of the 
great religions of the world can boast superiority to our 
Western Creed (sic). It is all sad and puzzling to a Chris- 
tian.’’ But ‘‘it is a sad comment on our poor humanity that 
all reformers and fighters for free thought become when they 
win greater tyrants than those they depose. Plus ¢a change, 
plus c’est la méme chose! Who can read the riddle?”’ 

And so he did not cease giving every man his tongue, 
apparently, as well as his ear; down to a letter of last 
Christmastide, wherein he wrote to a learned non-Catholic 
friend that while he judged ‘‘pragmatically’’ Christianity to 
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be the best, the most beneficent, of religions, ‘‘its past his- 
tory is too terrible.”” The writer of those words was not 
thoughtless. Was he, so far, unthinking? It is hard for 
one within whom this fashion of Catholics to behave like 
sinful men is, in no wise, a special difficulty, to sympathize 
with the continued distress of a clever but, maybe, less com- 
plex spirit, going forward, frankly and generously, expect- 
ing to welcome, in Catholicism, a multitude living in nothing 
but faith, hope, and charity, speaking no ill of their neigh- 
bours, judging not, and practising the Golden Rule. 

The one difficulty stands for the rest of us, to be sure, 
that, ab initio, of all men made in likeness of the Almighty 
so few have lived thus. Which initial difficulty if we pass 
not over or by, there remains for us no sane facing of moral 
facts. Meantime, all this boggling over Catholic bad men 
seems a later, surface scratching. Drennan kept on at it, in 
no ignoble worrying, but in distress. Perhaps there was 
petulance in the unreason which sunk his steps into a more 
clogging mire. I think he was a man who might ever be 
said, in those days of troubles beginning to come upon him, 
to have lived by admiration and love. But, though working 
under a holy archbishop and, if cultivated, the humblest of 
them, O’Brien, he had then found in Canada some priests 
whom, in their external life and in their ministrations, he 
could not admire; and with such priests Drennan could not 
discuss things seriously, even after his fashion. He may 
have charitably tried not to judge. It was too much for 
him; he fell. Perhaps his own poor joke might say he was 
felled. He had had such upsets of experience, concluded a 
constant competent correspondent, ‘‘that he didn’t know 
what he believed. But with his self-confidence in his own 
capabilities he took up a position, and defended it; just as 
he would defend positions in philology or history that he 
was quite incapable of dealing with. . . . He used to jeer 
at Protestantism; and I instead of defending it used to admit 
that the Protestantism that he knew deserved it. As you 
say he was a lovable man; and we always found enough 
amusing things to correspond about. . . . His mind was 
made up, and he never tried to understand anyone else’s 
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views. That was probably why he put his foot into it so 
much in Galway.”’ 

Similarly with regard to some Irish laymen, he was 
shocked out of himself by double-dealing. I am told, 
by one Irish layman, using the all-praising term from 
Hindustani, that ‘‘he was too ‘pukka’ English to tolerate 
a lot of our people, very trying at times to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. But we have to bear fools gladly if we 
are wise.’’ L’on a les défauts de ses qualités. And if 
Professor Drennan was downright—always a sort of braves 
Buberl, as he outwardly appeared, in his massive good- 
boyish look—he was less sensitive, and, so, less discerning, 
than some Irish he met who had inherited the trickiness 
of subject people (much tricked) and who looked on his head- 
erectness as Pharisaism. I never saw an Irishman walk 
into a church as he did, when with solemn march he did go, 
slow and stately, by us. Then, seemed he to be a pillar. 

An Irish intimate friend—who recalls that ‘‘I think we 
were the only Catholics he could put up with! ’’—finds that 
‘“Max was too external, too superficial a Catholic, an outer- 
self man, with a middle-self rather disorganised. His inner- 
self only God knew, and then He brought Him back. It was 
the English mind; lots of surface, and yet with a hidden 
depth. He got broken up by reading stuff beyond his 
fighting weight. . . . I think he was disgusted with Irish 
Catholicism. He could not understand what rogues and 
grafters we (sic) can be, and pious at the same time. . . . 
Perhaps we had a bad hand in him, but I think we made it 
up by our prayers, when we heard things had gone wrong. 
Father and Doctor drove him mad.’’ A certain 
convocation of politic worms ate the heart out of him. His 
own juster mind might, no doubt, find such Fathers and 
such Doctors to be less typical than was a Father McCarthy 
of Cork, whose death is announced as these words are being 
written (Feb. 27, 1935) with the local Labour leader’s elegy, 
that thereby ‘‘the poor have lost one of their best friends.”’ 
And this priest of the poor had been on the Dunboyne estab- 
lishment for higher studies at Maynooth. Ex uno disce 
multos. 
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But ‘‘the priests don’t read; they don’t buy books,’’ 
(writes in 1935 an Irish priest-historian, reflecting on his 
friend, Professor Drennan), ‘‘and the people don’t read.”’ 
There was once another, an Irish-speaking people, as has just 
been shown us, again, in Mr. Dowling’s Hedge Schools of 
Ireland,” filled with hungerers after learning. And that Irish 
priest adds, for our day: ‘‘There is a great contrast between 
English and Irish Catholics. I read with intense interest 
Transition and the Wards. They were all (sic) thinking in 
England about religious problems. Sport is driving earnest- 
ness about higher matters out of Ireland.’’ 

This is true of England, too, for that matter. But as to 
Ireland, the optimistic Cardinal Archbishop of Armagh has 
been saying (Feb. 1935) in San Francisco: ‘‘The faith in 
Ireland is as strong as ever it was. The reason is that so 
many millions of our people received Holy Communion in 
early childhood and continue to receive frequently; and are 
living therefore close to Christ. Consequently, with the 
exception of political outrages, the people are a crimeless 
people. The Ten Commandments are before them every 
day, not just once a week.”’ 

But then ‘‘how is it,’’ demands the Cardinal’s pessimistic 
contemporary priest, ‘‘that we read of murders, burglaries, 
robberies, and impurities, nearly every day; while so many 
confessions and communions are taking place everywhere?’’ 
Not only in Ireland, we might suggest, referring to all the 
lands lived in by Drennan. (Although, who in Ireland 
would, on reflection, refuse some astonishment and some 
anxiety, being confronted with contrasts?) In Christian 
Corinth also, when St. Paul wrote (I Cor., passim): ‘‘I 
praise you that you keep my ordinances. I give thanks to 
my God always for you. Nothing is wanting to you in any 
grace.’ Yet ‘‘you quarrel maliciously among yourselves. 
You bring one another up in pagan courts; and give scan- 
dal; some among you being even incestuous.’’ Though he 
would not at all despair of his mixed people: ‘‘Watch ye, 
stand fast in the faith, do manfully, and be strengthened. 





? Published recently by Longmans. 
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And let all things be done in charity.’’ Sicut erat iy 
principio. 

There is to be noted in 1935 at Professor Drennan’s 
“‘Catholic-condemned’’ University College, Galway, an 
‘*Aquinas week’’; with public lectures in the Aula Maxima 
by Fathers Crofts and Doolan, O.P., and Professor Howley, 
on St. Thomas, and Modern Social Problems, and Modern 
Thought. Four other lay professors are among the dozen 
speakers. Father A. O’Neill, O.P., preaches for the Uni- 
versity at the High Mass at the Dominican Church on St. 
Thomas’s Day. And there comes a notice of the February 
meeting of the Aquinas Study Circle on ‘‘The Quest of the 
Unknown God’’—a paper, by the Galway Professor of 
Philosophy, Dr. Howley. Our former professor, there, 
could not wait the passing of storms; and he expressed 
himself as increasingly disillusioned. It is possible that only 
the harsh will see self-righteousness in his surprise. (Still, 
while our few poor good deeds may be known to God alone, 
our failings are all too visible to man; and unjustly and 
illogically the truths of religion are blamed for the obvious 
shortcomings of frail human beings who yet may hold their 
religion as a thing dearer than life itself, as says, again, Mr. 
Joseph Clayton.*) Nevertheless, for those who have to meet 
young souls attracted towards the Church, there appears, 
in this story, a warning lest a neophyte have delusions 
about going to meet only holy priests, holy laity, holy 
everybody. And here we are not thinking of an ignor- 
ant man; yet he was one whom a Dr. Coulton could 
disconcert. 

‘‘Treland finished me,’’ was what Professor Drennan 
wrote after leaving Galway. ‘‘There is more religion in 
Orangemen than in these Irish Catholics following their 
unspiritual routine.’” How one-sided the judgment; how 
undiscriminating and undiscerning! It was Irish women, 
or the Canadian daughters of Irish, whom this Eno’s Olla 
Podrida had served up, when he saw them as nuns at an 





3In The Irish Rosary, Feb. 1935. 
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orphanage. What a common sight wheresoever there are 
eyes to see! — 

“The piéce de résistance on the programme was a fairy drama; 

in the course of which some good fairies changed the children’s 
wild flowers into gold. After reflecting on the cheerfulness and 
happiness of these little ones, the loving care by which they are 
surrounded, the general atmosphere of religion and refinement 
which fills the Home, I could not help meditating that this fairy 
drama was a parable, in which the wild flowers were the little 
orphans themselves, and the Sisters of Charity were the good 
fairies who were engaged in changing them into gold. What a 
noble work is being done here, unobtrusively, unostentatiously, 
without the knowledge of the busy world that passes uncaring 
the Sisters’ gate! Many of these charmingly polite and refined 
little creatures that we see there to-day were doomed before birth 
to be denizens of the gutter, brought up in filth, squalor and rags, 
knowing the name of God only in curses, had it not been for the 
sheltering arms of this wonderful Order of Charity.’’ 
And there are such charitable Sisters, Herr Professor, even 
in Galway’s hidden Ireland. Of you, a priest there writes: 
‘Max was very pious. I used to see his bicycle outside the 
church often, after his bathe.’’ (By the way, he had his 
bathe, winter and summer.) ‘‘He used to make a long visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament.’’ And you yourself saw, some- 
what, into the life of those hapless ones, the Irish poor, for 
{so a St. Vincent de Paul professional co-worker writes) 
“‘Max was an ‘active’ and a splendidly fervent worker in 
this, and in other active charities.’’ Though of that St. 
Vincent de Paul Society he came to say ‘‘it was outward 
show; they were doing nothing.’’ Let the poor answer. 
And his was no heart incapable of love of the hapless and 
the helpless, nor surely was he without chivalry of mind to 
give respect to those that often are more sinned against than 
sinning. ‘‘But,’’ said his wife, ‘‘his ideals about the people 
of Ireland were shattered by his stay in Galway.’’ The old 
story of so much to be said on both sides. One willingly 
hears an old student,.on his visits at her home: ‘‘It was 
like fresh air coming in. And he was always overflowing 
with kindness and generosity. Keenly interested, too, in the 
college and his students.’’ 

It may be that Ireland is not unlike her Church—indeed, 
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not unlike so many other things and men—in this, that 


you must love her, ere to you 

She will seem worthy of your love. 
Drennan came to Ireland, as one more Englishman wishing 
to do good to the little place. Arriving in Galway he, with 
his instinct for hospitality and good fellowship, invited pro- 
fessors of all politics, of national and of un-national ideals, 
to sup with him en famille; and thus helped to estrange them 
mutually for ever. If he came not without well-meaning 
love of a sort, he ended, I think I may fairly say, by hating 
Ireland. The double voice of Ireland about the big war he 
felt as a downright outrage; and he wrote with much moral 
indignation thereon. Everything was so simple to this loyal- 
minded man. 


Galway was not the only part of Ireland he had hated; 
he hated the whole stirring and striving of Ireland for a 
something that was not England. It was to Drennan a thing 
impossible. But there it was. He kicked against it. Dren- 
nan, intensely, passionately imperialistic, had felt himself 
not at all out of things in three of England’s colonies. But 
he found an Ireland ready to take anti-imperialism as some- 
thing more than a joke. As usual, even the Irish language 
could not be acknowledged by this absurdly angry linguistic 
scholar, except as part of Ireland’s unreason; with its un- 
reasonable crowdings of redundant letters, or letters with no 
proper pronunciation, because Irish letters are pronounced 
otherwise than are English letters. This was childish, but 
quite natural. Mark Twain made the same sort of Philistine 
jokes about ‘‘the awful German language.”’ 


One of the religious Brothers whom Drennan, even in the 
days of his spiritual exile in Johannesburg, continued to 
frequent—if I am not implying too much—brought word to 
us in Ireland of his friendliness to their house and work. 
Nevertheless, he had been determined. ‘‘I have great 
reverence for the Founder of Christianity,’’ he was pleased 
to declare to the present writer; ‘‘but we must face facts.”” 
Just so; we must. ‘“‘I shall not go on, like some folk in the 
Establishment, pretending about a religion in which they 
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no longer believe. Yet to think,’’ Drennan added, ‘‘that 
I should stand as an unbeliever by my wife’s grave.’’ She, 
having come back to England for medical treatment, had 
just died, after long illness borne very patiently, after that 
her husband had lost the Faith which he had led her to ac- 
cept. Consequent on her conversion he had gone as a pilgrim 
to Lourdes—so I had understood him to tell me—thus ful- 
filling the vow that so he would offer his thanksgiving if his 
wife became a Catholic. ‘‘And I had Mass said for her.’’ (It 
recalls the Will of Wilfrid Blunt, as an unbeliever, providing 
for the family Mass; so penitent at the last, however—as his 
Dominican deathbed adviser has let it be known—for his 
generous petulence against what seemed to him the in- 
humanity of the pious; and of the impious, as we must 
add.) 

From Professor Drennan since the death of his wife I 
never heard. A quondam common colleague of ours writes: 
“‘We were with them in Cambridge shortly before her death, 
January 9, 1925, and were distressed to notice how badly he 
took the cross God sent him.’’ (But the writer possibly did 
not know that Drennan’s unbelief had already come upon 
him. ‘‘I woke one Sunday morning; and found my Faith 
gone,’’ was what he wrote me. And Drennan, when in 
affliction and unbelief, might have been sadly irritated into 
not wishing to seem to pretend.) That writer continues: 
“‘He seemed to have deteriorated spiritually. We used to go 
to Mass every morning, and were surprised that he did not 
come with us, as we knew Mrs. Drennan was dying. I think 
her death was the real break-up of his spiritual life. He 
never wrote to us on his return to South Africa. I think its 
atmosphere was bad for him every way. And Johannesburg 
killed Mrs. Drennan. And I think her husband realised this; 
but he always wanted to have his own way. I think he knew 
how much we both loved Mrs. Drennan. She was miles his 
superior, socially and spiritually. At least, so both of us 
think.’’ (I myself recall, when he sometimes indulged in 
clever or even bitter censoriouness, the interpolation of her 
gentle wisdom, with an affectionate ‘‘Don’t, Max, say that.’’) 
“He needed a good congenial Catholic atmosphere to keep 
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him fervent. And he could not stand up to misfortunes. But 
he was brilliantly clever.’’ 

This Mrs. Drennan, his first wife, was the mother of his 
only child, ason. ‘‘The young man,’’ wrote the father, out 
of his own unbelief, ‘‘thinks about these things, I fancy, 
pretty much as I do.’’ Which fact his father seemed to 
think, I might specially note, as being here or there. 
Drennan had something of this ‘‘out-with-it’’ tone, before 
as after. In his Catholicism he wrote to a serious friend: “‘ 
may as well meet you as often as I can in this world; since 
there is no chance of our meeting in the next.’’ This sort of 
thing may have been only thoughtless; but it had a ring of 
the mere mechanical. ‘‘I envy you your simple faith,’’ he 
wrote me, announcing his own loss of it. Which, considering 
circumstances, has to me rather a silly sound. (Though in 
this, it may be that I am not without blame. And was not 
Jaques a mere bag of vanity when he let out: ‘“‘I think of 
as many matters as he; but I give God thanks and make no 
boast of them’’?) Some men do affirm God in as business- 
like fashion as others deny Him. And our professor had no 
reticence about dragging into the light of day the childlike 
pieties of the Incarnation, and making them sound childish 
puerilities; when their expression was rattled off in tones 
fitter for the language of the street. He seemed to thrust 
them upon one, as part and parcel of the Faith, taken as a 
regimental order en bloc. Yet this allowing of words to run 
on before may have been his continuous ‘‘enthusiasm,’’ to 
requote the elegist. And Drennan would ever have his say 
out. The more exquisite are not always the more true- 
hearted. 

Anyway, a high theologian Dominican friend did find him 
to have been ‘‘woefully ill-instructed in the Faith, seemingly 
incapable of, or too superficial (as to a great extent, I think, 
he was) for the sorting out of essentials and accidents. And 
therein—not in any great wrestling of the spirit with diffi- 
culties or doubts—was the source of his rebellions. And 
these were childish, not malicious. I have no doubt he was 
one of those who ‘fondly thought to err from God, and who 
woke up to find themselves at His side.’ He was such a 
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child in many ways, what else was there for our Father to 
do? To his restless soul be soon the quietis beatitudo. 
Amen.”’ 

His son became a doctor; he married; and, about four 
years ago, there was more wretchedness, the young man 
being found dead in the South African bush. ‘‘The son’s 
death embittered him about religion,’’* writes a nun from 
Johannesburg, telling us of the father’s Christian death. Yet 
why (one might reflect) if the suffering parent was ‘‘an 
atheist’? ‘‘I am an atheist; and I shall die one,’’ he main- 
tained when, some months before the end, he first went to 
the hospital whither he returned in his last illness, and where 
Irish nuns kept visiting him. They rendered unto him much 
good, for the evil of any irresponsible contempt he may have 
shown, during ‘‘the time that he was careless.’’ Thus is his 
apostasy (as our clumsier speech might have it) covered by 
this nun’s gracious charity, unwilling to bring against him 
any railing accusation. She and her sisters are daughters of 
the Gospel of Love, that thinketh no evil. ‘‘We prayed 
much,”’ writes the nun; ‘‘his death was very happy and 
peaceful.” And at least some Jesuit and Dominican Fathers 
also, his friends, had long prayed. ‘‘He had been in our 
prayers for a long time,’’ writes a highly educated lay 
writer; ‘‘I wonder if it was the Nine Fridays. He must have 
made them some time in his life.’’ Though here is a 
Dominican priest’s note, as to that lay friend’s word; which 
note “recalls a long argument with Drennan on the subject,’’ 
nearly a decade before he broke with the Church. ‘‘He 
regarded the devotion of the Nine Fridays as definitely 
superstitious’’—as if (one would add) that settled the matter, 
much more than the canonization of St. Margaret Mary— 
“and could not see that it was not regarded by Catholics, at 





_ 4 It was said by Victor Hugo, and doubtless by many another, that 
if God is forgotten, then sorrow makes for fierceness; and suffering 
spells despair. I re-read, at the moment, Begbie’s The Lady next 
Door, pp. 238-9: ‘‘I was conscious of a certain envy, in my commerce 
with the peasants of Ireland; for, if their poverty is afflicting, it does 
not embitter them; it seems to purify and sweeten them; and if their 
toil is hard, it is at least never out of partnership with hope.’’ 
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any rate by educated ones, as an essential of Catholic life. 
Well, he knows all now: and his friends are rallying to give 
the aid she did not seem to want on earth. May he rest in 
peace.’ 

“‘Some four days before his death,’’ adds the nun, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Drennan saw the priest. He made his confession, and 
received Communion. And from that till his death, the 
Rosary never left his hands. He had great devotion to Our 
Lady. Certainly he had a most holy death. Thanks to the 
Good God. And he must have been a good man to get such 
a grace after many years of carelessness.’’ 

Not in the mighty rushing wind, but in the still small voice 
came the Lord. Requiescat in pace Domini. 

W. F. P. STock.ey. 


A REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


We have recently received, from the Canadian Dominican 
Mission in Japan, several numbers of their illustrated news- 
paper, Taimatsu. The originator and editor of this monthly 
periodical is the Rev. Fr. Vincent Pouliot, O.P., S.T.L., 
B.Litt. (Oxon.), late of Blackfriars, Oxford, who has been 
in the mission but little over two years. Of the letterpress 
we can say no more than that it is exquisitely printed, for 
it is almost entirely Japanese, but the copious illustrations 
are splendid. Even from these latter and from the brief 
French explanations we obtain some notion of the remark- 
able progress in the establishment of the Faith made by 
these devoted Fathers, and we are filled with pleased surprise 
at the success with which even the externals of the Western 
Church have been grafted onto an Eastern culture in so 
brief a time. We feel that, as far as the Dominican mis- 
sionaries are concerned, this is due not least of all to the 
unselfish zeal with which they have set themselves to master 
with incredible speed one of the most intricate languages in 
the world. This newspaper, only one of their many activi- 
ties, we regard as a remarkable achievement. (Ed.) 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


IN the meandering of mankind through the ages the stream 
of vitality has flown back and forth from one system of life 
to its opposite. At present we seem to be in a transitional 
period when the main stream is sweeping back from indi- 
vidualism to an extreme collectivism. Since the Reformation 
men have done violence to their social nature by attempting 
to work out their own salvation independently of others. 
There were times when this seemed to be the only way of 
achieving any vital movement, since the alternative of co- 
operation and corporal unity lay apparently dead among 
a heap of legalities and impositions from a tyrannous 
authority. The reign of the individualist, however, though 
it made many new and valuable conquests, could not endure 
for long, for of its nature it was doomed to fall to pieces. 
Now we see a return to co-operation, to the united efforts of 
many men sharing one ideal. This is glaringly obvious in 
the dictatorships supported by the enthusiasm of the people, 
and in the growing solidarity of Communism; but it appears 
in religious spheres as well, in such movements as those of 
the Groups or leading to the absurdity of Christian and Jew 
attempting to find a common religious basis in a symposium 
entitled ‘‘In Spirit and Truth.”’ 

Though the true Christianity of the Catholic Church has 
always been essentially social, it was inevitable that it should 
have been influenced to some extent by the common outlook 
on life. The stress was laid on the relations between the 
individual soul and God, while the idea of brotherhood in 
Christ, though not forgotten, was put in the background. 
The return of vitality in other spheres to the sense of fellow- 
ship and co-operation of men in society has been the occasion 
of a revival of interest in the social character of the Church. 
It is this return to a somewhat neglected truth which is the 
inspiration of such activities as the Liturgical Movement 
and the many social groups and societies within the Church. 
We may look to the lists of publications for the signs of the 
times, for books are the weather-cocks of human move- 
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ments. There we find an increasing number dealing with 
this central theme, on Christ as our brother, on the co. 
operation of the liturgy, and particularly on the idea of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

Ernest Mura, inspired by this new insistence on the uni- 
tive force of the Church, offers us in a popular and devo- 
tional, yet sound and theological, form a whole conspectus 
of the Mystical Body in its Nature and Life.‘ These two 
volumes of his show us the centrality of this doctrine which 
stretches out to, and connects, all the elements in the scheme 
of salvation. He is, however, more particularly concerned 
to show us the precise nature of this Body in itself and in 
its activity, an essential feature which has not been suff- 
ciently examined even by such authorities as Pére Mersch, 
S.J.,and the Abbé Anger. In view of the other types of union, 
both political and religious, which surround the Church, 
there is an obvious need for precision on this central point 
so as to prevent misunderstandings and to encourage a 
conscious participation in the union of this Body. 

Yet in his attempt at an original contribution to the 
doctrine Ernest Mura is perhaps rather confusing. After 
declaring emphatically that the union of the Mystical Body 
is not a merely moral union, he goes on to enumerate seven 
different modes of union which are all brought into action in 
this unique corporal unity. Of these one is in the moral 
order according to the bond of charity, while another is that 
of the final cause or end, while yet another is the “‘quasi- 
formal’’ union in the Holy Spirit as the Soul of the Mystical 
Body. In spite of this enumeration it would seem at first 
sight that if he reduced these to the one central unity which 
must lie at the foundation of all these different aspects, his 
conclusion would point to its being essentially a moral union, 
that is a union of wills united in a single end, though of a 
nature far more profound than any other type existing in 





1 Le Corps Mystique du Christ. Sa nature et sa vie divine d'apris 
S. Paul et la théologie. Ernest Mura. (André Blot. 2 vols. pp. 
214 and 458. Frs. 40.00.) To this R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P.., has 
added an excellent preface dealing with the position of the Mystical 
Body in the theology of St. Thomas. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


human affairs. Such a conclusion would not, however, be 
in accord with the intentions of the author nor with the 
reality of the case, since such a unity does not account for 
the real difference in kind which exists between the union of 
the Mystical Body and the union of any other human society. 

Quite rightly the author insists that the word ‘‘Body’’ in 
this context is used analogically and that it is not meant to 
convey the idea of a single physical being having its soul 
precisely as a form which is an incomplete substance, and 
composed of members who can have no separate individual 
existence. The Church is conceived as a body because it 
is a living organism, living by the vitality flowing into it 
from its Head, Christ, and organised so that its various 
members, while performing different functions, are all tend- 
ing to the same end, which is the hallowing of the name of 
God, all finally united with Christ in the beatific vision. It 
is not however merely the union of those tending to a com- 
mon goal, for the members are united by grace, which is the 
actual participation in the life of God. Hence the members 
are not united merely in will, the moral union, but in the 
sharing in their very being the one life of God. 

The analogy of the body is not restricted to the Church. 
We often speak of a ‘‘body of men,’’ particularly of a 
military organization with its one leader and its singleness 
of purpose, where the word ‘‘corps’’ has its special significa- 
tion. Communism and Fascism are bodies in this sense, 
though the idea of the one life-giving and inspiring head is 
not so evident in the former. Such groups are living 
organisms in their unity of purpose. Therefore it is of the 
utmost importance to establish the uniqueness of the Body 
of Christ which is not bound simply by this unity of purpose 
but by the unity of a real divine life. These other corpora- 
tions may be explained completely with reference to the 
human will and a common, human end. But the Mystical 
Body cannot be understood in this way since it is a mystery 
of faith and based on the unparalleled union of grace. 

From another standpoint Christ in His Church differs 
from all other bodies of this nature in the profundity and 
universality of His Mystical Body. Christ, the Head by 
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His humanity, is the immediate instrument conveying this 
life, a real and supernatural life, to each member, infusing 
grace into the very being of each. This grace flowers in all 
the supernatural virtues and gifts which link all the mem- 
bers to God through Christ and consequently with one 
another. They all believe by the same faith the truths that 
Christ has taught them, they all will the same end by 
charity, by which they can order every single action towards 
the attainment of the one goal. It is in these virtues and 
gifts that the Holy Ghost is given to the Church as its soul 
through the instrumentality of Christ. Hence we may regard 
this union as one of efficient causality in relation to Christ's 
humanity and the sacraments, or as a ‘‘quasi-formal’’ union 
of the Holy Ghost as the soul. Yet it is so profound and 
ultimately mysterious that we hardly dare to compare it 
with such superficial bodies as those political ones which are 
indeed merely moral unities. We may however mention 
one other obvious difference: those political groups unite 
their members, perhaps in a philosophy of life, but more 
evidently in the political or economic spheres, whereas the 
mystic union of the Body of Christ unites all the members 
in every single action they may perform, so that in eating 
their dinners or in smoking their pipes they may well be 
acting in conjunction with the one all-embracing and unitive 
goal. 

The main contribution that the waning individualism has 
left to this vital doctrine which has lived in the Church ever 
since Christ’s parable of the Vine and the branches, may be 
regarded as twofold, a more personal and immediate pre- 
sentation of Christ the Head, and a greater insistence on the 
importance of the réle to be played by each member. This 
contribution removes any possibility of conceiving the Head 
as a supreme and far-distant, merely directive influence on 
the Body to which the member belongs, while each member 
will realize more fully and consciously the part he has to 
play in co-operation with Christ. He cannot think of Christ 
as one might think of the Pope far away in Rome, nor can 
he be tempted to sink back, as it were, into the midst of this 
Body to be carried to his final goal without effort on his 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


. While this influence insists on personal energy and 
activity in furthering the work of Christ, the doctrine itself 
shows the absolute dependence on Him as the principle of 
life and vitality, and the need for co-operation with Him and 
the other members in every detail in the plan of campaign. 
The strength of the Church lies in its all-embracing unity 
and in its immediate connection with its Head, Christ. 

Ernest Mura devotes two-thirds of his work to the life of 
this Body. Here he does not seem to have added much to 
previous works and he fails to show the profound inter- 
relation of the Headship with the Mediatorship or the Priest- 
hood of Christ, so that this second volume might at first 
sight seem to be rather inconsequential. Yet he makes it 
clear that the life of this Body is the supernatural life of 
grace flowing from Christ to every member, exercised indi- 
vidually, though never separately as false individualism 
would teach, and socially which appears in the co-operation 
of liturgical worship and Catholic activity. It is a life which 
each must foster and nourish in himself by taking all the 
means which Christ has given to His Mystical Body, espe- 
cially in its central source, the Eucharist and the Mass. If 
a member allows sin, that is mortal sin, to enter his life he 
must realize that he has effectively stifled this life. He still 
remains united in the unity of faith and he still bears the 
sign of membership given to him by baptism, yet he is a 
dead member of the Body. Vitality has left him because he 
is not united in will to the Head and to the other members. 
He has turned away from God whose life he had been 
sharing, so that the bond of union is completely nullified; 
just as a dead member of a human body may be still out- 
wardly attached to the body, but be fundamentally discon- 
nected since the soul no longer resides there. Such a member 
is utterly useless. 

It is apparent therefore that to increase the power and to 
strengthen the co-operation of the Church each member 
must attend to his personal sanctification as the basis of his 
operation. Each one must realize how much depends on his 
own union with Christ and in Christ with all the members. 
There is of course an interaction here since the purpose of 
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the Mystical Body is to bring life to each member and to 
incorporate him ever more firmly. The point however to be 
insisted on here is that it is useless to attempt any united 
Catholic activity unless it is first vitalized by the spirit of 
the whole Body, unless each person making the attempt is 
rooted first in grace and charity. In an age of so much 
external activity and of so many charitable institutions and 
societies this point is easily overlooked. One becomes 
absorbed in achieving this or that particular reform; one 
throws himself heart and soul into this or that movement, 
so much so that he cannot find time to concern himself about 
prayer, about sharing properly in the Mass, or about making 
sincere and fervent Communions. All this seems of little 
moment when the Church has so much to conquer in the 
outside world. One of the dangers which cloaks the worst 
type of individualism, is the apparent intellectual union of 
opposition. People will group themselves together and seem 
from outside thoroughly united, whereas they are only 
joined in opposing or attacking the present system. Here 
is a certain union of wills, but it is only in the purpose of 
destruction. At heart they are all confirmed individualists, 
so that when true co-operation is called for and a united 
effort in a positive direction is required the group at once 
falls to pieces. All this grouping in external activities, all 
this union in opposing the present system is quite futile 
unless it be based on the supernatural life of grace, the 
personal striving for holiness, which is the profound union 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In this respect we might take hints from the political co- 
operation of Fascism or Communism with its intense devo- 
tion to ideals and, in the case of the former, to the personal 
leader, with its positive constructional plans and aims. Such 
unions are not based on the intent to destroy, but on the 
desire to build a single house. If every member of the 
Church was intent to vitalize all his activities with the 
supernatural life of Christ, aiming ultimately at the final 
goal of the whole Mystical Body, the Church would be able 
to overshadow completely those political or economic 
organizations with her all-embracing unity and the universal 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY 


enthusiasm she would show in her members. The peace of 
the world would be far nearer achievement and the problems 
of our day would be practically solved in this tremendous 
unity of purpose based on the grace of God and animated 
by the spirit of Christ. 

Yet we must not look for spectacular results in this order 
from the renewed consciousness of the Church as the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. The Jews of the first century could not 
recognize Christ as the Messias because they were looking 
for a Jewish world-state with the Messias at its head. It 
would be an equally serious error to expect the same of the 
full development of the unity of the Church. This union is 
not aiming at political or economic ends, nor can it ever 
achieve its completion on this earth. As Ernest Mura says 
in his concluding section, ‘‘It is in the glory of heaven that 
this ‘pleroma’ of Christ will be realized, this fulness of the 
Mystical Body, of which the Apostle speaks to the Ephe- 
sians; it is there that our incorporation in our divine Head, 
our well-beloved Saviour, will attain its last perfection, its 
full measure’ (Vol. II, p. 402). The success which the 
Messias achieved on this earth was the success of the Cross, 
so that the achievement of this return to co-operation and 
cohesion in the supernatural life of the Church may well be 
of the same nature. Yet if the life is thoroughly grounded 
in each member by continual efforts towards personal 
sanctification, the greatest trials of the Church will be its 
most valuable sacrifices, and will all lead to the Resurrec- 
tion. If these efforts are lacking in some members, many 
or few, the Mystical Body of Christ will indeed attain its 
resurrection, but those member will have attained or con- 
tributed nothing. 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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FLORENTINES BOTH 


SOCIALIST, atheist, revolutionary—Christian, Catholic, 
defender of tradition—from Papini, the man of paradox, but 
true Florentine withal, we were bound to hear sooner or 
later, something new on the subject of the great Florentine 
poet. This Giovanni Papini has now given in his Dante 
Vivo.’ 

The subdued light of conventional criticism is hardly to 
be expected from Papini. His volcanic mind erupts, leaving 
sometimes his thought buried in the cinders, but when it 
comes to the surface it is at least original, and holds, if it 
fails to convince. 

By way of parenthesis it is not so extraordinary as it at 
first appears that Papini came eventually into the Church: 
a man who had taught himself everything, who had run his 
head as a battering ram into every form of thought and 
philosophy, who had tasted the bitterness of human in- 
sufficiency, what possible way was open to such a one, but 
to stoop and enter the lowly portal that leads to peace. But 
this is only by the way. 

In his criticism of Dante, Papini often purposely leaves 
us in the dark, he is apt to lose all sense of proportion and 
to overshoot the mark. Then at the moment when we begin 
to chafe against his methods, he pulls us up by his own 
shrewd common sense, or else infects us with his own 
admiration for the poet. It is his aim to depict the man 
rather than the poet, but the poet often carries him away. 
The man Dante is his subject, a subject for which he has 
personal interest and sympathy. Dante with his unparalelled 
daring appeals to this daring modern Florentine. ‘‘Who,” 
he asks, ‘‘was this uncrowned king, this unknown prophet 
who armed himself against the higher powers, by what right 
did he appoint himself judge, taking upon himself even 
God’s office of judgment?’’ Papini understands because 





1 Dante Vivo. By Giovanni Papini. (Libreria editrice florentina, 
Florence. 14 Lire.) 
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FLORENTINES BOTH 


he too armed himself often enough against the higher 
powers, appointing himself judge, even in matters concern- 
ing the Divinity. ‘Where and when,”’ he goes on, ‘‘do we 
hear of a mere wandering exile addressing manifestos to an 
emperor and to his own people?’’ Perché poeta is Papini’s 
answer. Did he not arrogate to himself also this poet’s 
right at times? 

Papini is at pains to show how the great poet’s daring was 
allied to very sensible fear; how this man who could thunder 
against powers visible and invisible, was himself often a 
prey to fear, timidity, and dread. Does Papini find in this 
also a matter of personal sympathy? The undercurrent of 
admiration for the poet runs strong, and yet Papini succeeds 
in lighting up the figure of the man Dante—the lonely man, 
the uncrowned poet, the exile separated from friends, and 
condemned to the society of a few school masters and nota- 
ries, the banished singer who wrote the Paradiso knowing 
that his life’s hopes would never be fulfilled, and that he 
would never receive the laurel crown in his bel San Gio- 
vanni. The crown was reserved for his future biographer! 

According to Papini no one can understand Dante who 
is not a Catholic, a Florentine and an artist. Here we have 
an example of the lack of proportion. Is the study of a 
world poet to be confined to the few who fulfil these three 
requirements? Is Dante to be bottled down for the private 
consumption of some few Giovanni Papinis? That only a 
Catholic can really understand Dante’s vision, based as it is 
on the theology of the Church, we agree, yet to how many 
outside the Church has not the poet appealed? That a 
Florentine has special advantages for appreciating this great 
Florentine we are ready to admit, as also that only an artist 
can really enter into a work of art, but is it not one of the 
measures of great art that it contains a message for all, and 
perhaps a special message for some, quite unrelated to time 
or circumstance? Papini may have the advantage of know- 
ing every nook and alley of his beloved Florence, of breath- 
ing the fine air of the thirteenth century which still lingers in 
that city, of inhaling the atmosphere of faith out of which 
the Divine Comedy sprang, but is it certain that he, who 
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scorned the poem’s message in his youth, is privileged to 
understand it in later years better than another, or that this 
atmosphere of faith which did not envelop his childhood js 
now his exclusive portion? 

The biography is of course a deliberate condemnation of 
the critics. Temperamentally irate, Papini is perhaps right 
this time in his irritation against the criticism of the merely 
learned. His quarrel is with those who would approach the 
great poem along the narrow roads of mere research. He 
will not have the Divine Comedy put under the microscope 
of the scientist. He rightly argues that knowledge alone 
will bring no one nearer to the soul of the master, and Papini 
himself is as keen on the soul of the poet as he is keen on 
the character of the man. Here we cannot quarrel with him, 
even if he wished the quarrel, for with him we must agree 
that it takes a poet to understand a poet, and only an artist 
in words can appreciate that inflowing of soul into language, 
that making of verse, rhythm, syllable and sound, such 
finely wrought instruments of the poet’s power as Dante has 
done. 

Papini’s assertion that Dante was not a Christian comes 
as a surprise-and shock. Is the question mere paradox or 
has it deeper roots? Does the fiery-souled disciple under- 
stand better than another the fiery-souled master? Have 
these two Florentines, at war with their people and their 
times stretched hands across the centuries recognizing that 
to warlike spirits the gospel way is a very narrow way, and 
that meekness in some cases is only compatible with sanc- 
tity? The path of soul fighters who storm the citadels of 
conscience is necessarily very different from that pursued 
by those who walk the plains. Christian! How much and 
how little may not be understood by the term. To a mind 
like Papini’s may it not suggest labyrinths of abnegation 
to which the proud Florentine poet never stooped. Possibly 
the man who once scorned Christ, understands better than 
another the humility that Christ’s law demands. This may 
account for Papini’s daring in refusing to the great poet 
whom he loves, the title of Christian. 

A. N. RAYBOULD. 
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THE RISE OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
ABSOLUTE OWNERSHIP 


IN considerations of the way in which commercial trans- 
actions during the Middle Ages accorded with moral laws, 
the significance of the direct economic power wielded by 
the Church on account of her great material possessions is 
often disregarded. The early Church accumulated little 
property; this was to a certain extent connected with the 
marked chiliastic attitude adopted during the first few cen- 
turies, and the Church was fully occupied in spreading her 
doctrine as widely as possible. In the late second century 
Clement of Alexandria not only upheld the institution of 
private property but declared that it was justifiable for 
Christians to amass large fortunes. There was a law dating 
from A.D. 321 allowing anyone at death to leave what 
property he wished to the Church. Statutes such as this 
favouring the incipient Church in Constantinople marked 
the beginning of an acquisition of wealth that in the Middle 
Ages was unrivalled by any other corporation or individual, 
and this accumulation of riches by the Church was even 
more marked in England than elsewhere. 

The period of the Crusades brought a great increase in 
ecclesiastical property, for many raised money from the 


' Church on the security of their lands and as a fair proportion 


never returned their lands reverted to the Church. This 
process went on for two centuries. In England for centuries 
before the Reformation the pious rich had been heaping up 
treasures for the clergy by gifts and endowments, and this 
tendency towards accumulating worldly wealth coupled with 
the policy of never alienating it made the Church a great 
business as well as religious corporation with interests touch- 
ing the whole economic life of the people. 

In England the Church had more economic power than 
elsewhere, and the power of the clergy to control economic 
life is manifest from the fact that they had direct control 
over fully fifty per cent. of the business activity of the 
country. In the first place it is an accepted fact that the 
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monasteries owned between one-quarter and one-third of the 
cultivated land of the country, and this land was by no 
means the least fertile. In addition to this absolute property 
in land, which, it should be noted, was not confined to the 
regular clergy, the parish priest would receive normally one- 
tenth of the produce of each parish in the shape of tithe. 
Again each parish had a guild whose holdings of land were 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries considerable, and 
the control of the guild’s finances was under the direct 
influence of the clergy. The interior of the English parish 
churches before the Reformation revealed a far more lavish 
expenditure than in any other European country. This 
wealth, when added to the amount that the Church received 
from other sources, from money invested in industry, from 
rents of town property, from markets, from fisheries, and 
from Mass offerings, reveals the magnitude of the Church’s 
financial activities. Thorold Rogers estimates the number 
of Knights’ fees in the fourteenth century at 75,000, and he 
considers 27,000 were in the hands of the clergy. 

From these considerations it is obvious that the claim of 
the Church in the Middle Ages to be able to control financial 
morality was not an idle boast, and it will be seen that for 
practical as well as spiritual reasons all economic activity 
had to conform to the laws laid down by her. No institution 
or individual acting on principles contrary to the Church’s 
social teaching would have much chance of survival against 
so strong an economic organisation. Thus every man what- 
ever his religious convictions had at least to make an out- 
ward show of regulating his commercial activities by the 
social theory approved by the Church. 

Mediaeval social theory was based upon religion, and 
symbolism exerted a great sway. The criterion by which all 
economic activities and social institutions must be judged 
was whether they helped man to attain his final end, and 
everything in this world was held to be linked up with the 
world beyond it. The idea that worldly wealth was but a 
means to a spiritual end was dominant, and from that it 
can easily be realized how strictly all economic transaction 
had to conform to moral laws. Inequality between classes 
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was admitted and justified. ‘‘As in the Church there are 
different orders having distinct functions and all united in 
one body of which the head is Christ, so also in the social 
body there must be a hierarchy of classes each with its 
distinct functions and all animated and united by the idea 
of the common good.’’ The right to property is connected 
with this ordained inequality of classes. Within each class 
all are equal, but inequality of classes is necessary for the 
good of the social order. The right to private property is 
expressly admitted by the Church, but enjoyment of such 
property is not an absolute right; it must be limited by the 
needs of others commensurate with their station in life. In 
cases of destitution, the taking of necessities from the pro- 
perty of others is not sinful, whereas withholding of one’s 
own property from others in definite cases of need is morally 
wrong. All pursuit of wealth as an end in itself is unlawful, 
and any cases of trading with intent to make a profit beyond 
that necessary for the maintenance of one’s customary 
position in society is denounced. Thus the cost of pro- 
duction and not laws of supply and demand determined 
price. In the same way rents had to be regulated by the 
position that the tenant was accustomed to keep up in society 
rather than by the demand for the farm. Wealth was largely 
centred in the ownership of land, and landlords were in 
theory trustees rather than economic adventurers. 

The chief form of production in the Middle Ages was 
agriculture, and in an examination of the farming communi- 
ties of pre-reformation days the practical applications of 
mediaeval social theory can be seen. In the mediaeval 
village there were undoubtedly instances of personal oppres- 
sion and general hardships; but there is no evidence of the 
general enriching of one class at the expense of another, nor 
was there any large body of individuals without property 
or rights. The feudal system was based upon a variety of 
classes each with an equal holding of land and a recognised 
status. With the change from villeinage to a money economy 
the feudal equity of status tended to disappear, but the 
application of the Church’s rules of morality was still for 
long in force. 
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In the first place all the land in the Midland-Block! of 
England was farmed under the Teutonic open field system, 
This was a peculiar field system, and implied important 
communal rights. It involved an interdependence and 
observance of the customary rights of others that perhaps 
more than anything else reflects the mediaeval outlook, and 
it prescribed a limitation of the open field farmer’s enjoy- 
ment of his property by the needs of his neighbour that 


would be impractical to-day. The arable holdings were § 


divided over three fields, and intricately intermixed so as to 
secure to each tenant an equal amount of each type of soil 
found in the parish. The grassland and meadow land were 
managed in common, and the fallow field and all the arable 
fields after harvest were kept for communal grazing. Such 
a field system meant that the interests of all the members of 
the community were fused, and each man’s property had to 
be limited by his neighbour’s. For this reason any transi- 
tion to capitalist farming in the fifteenth century aroused a 
storm of abuse, and landlords had to insert clauses in the 
leases of large farmers that they would not take any action 
calculated to injure the interests of the smaller open field 
farmers. The medieval open field community was depen- 
dent upon the good-will and unity of all its members, and 
there was no place for farmers who did not believe in the 
Church’s social teaching and who wished to promote their 
individual prosperity regardless of the result upon the other 
members of the community. 

Another proof of the unity and interdependence of the 
open field community was the universality of the guild 
system. Up to the sixteenth century every parish had its 
guild. The parish guilds were the benefit societies of the 
Middle Ages. They had often large holdings of land and 
other property and with their wealth systematically relieved 
poverty. In addition they fulfilled the function which in 
modern times trade unions with less success endeavour to 





1 The Midland Counties down to the South Coast—excluding Eas 
Anglia, Kent and the Thames Basin, Devon and Cornwall, Wales 
and Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland. 
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exercise. They were unions of all the members of the farm- 
ing community, and each guildsman bound himself to help 
his needy brother in distress. Thus up to the time of the 
confiscation of their property in the sixteenth century the 
guilds were able to steady the price of labour, and with the 
assistance of the direct almsgiving of the monastery or the 
parish were able effectively to diminish pauperism. The 
moneys of the guilds or the ecclesiastics were reserved for 
centuries as the exclusive birthright of the needy, and until 
the Reformation the peasantry were secure in the knowledge 
that a portion of the accumulated wealth of centuries was 
inalienably held for their relief in case of destitution. 

From this and similar evidence there is little doubt that the 
social theory of the Middle Ages as expressed by the teaching 
of the Church was more than an abstract philosophy, and 
that it was reflected in the organisation of society as far as 
agricultural communities are concerned. The open field 
Saxon system, the typical product of the Middle Ages, im- 
plied an interdependence that was impractical without the 
acceptance of a corporate responsibility. The religious 
guilds brought the exercise of religion into the sphere of 
social duty and regarded as their natural function duties 
which to-day are inadequately fulfilled by separate and even 
disparate organisations. Nearly one-half of the land of 
England was concentrated in ecclesiastical hands, and all 
landowners instead of regarding their property solely as a 
source of money income entered into a co-operative partner- 
ship with the peasant farmers. Such was the social organi- 
sation of England prior to the sixteenth century, and it was 
“an organisation showing the essential unity of a Christian 
Kingdom governed on Catholic principles.’’ 

The Reformation was not primarily a social nor an 
economic movement, and it did not at once uproot tradi- 
tional social theory. The early reformers reiterated the social 
teaching of the Catholic Church with even greater vehe- 
mence. A contemporary has remarked that Luther was as 
vehement against usury as against the Pope. In spite of 
the example of economic greed set by Henry VIII in the 
confiscation of the wealth of the monasteries, both in his 
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reign and in that of Edward VI great efforts were made to 
perpetuate the old social ideal. But the Protestant continu- 
ance of Catholic social theory was inevitably vitiated by the 
reservation of private judgment. Until the sixteenth century 
economics, far from being a separate science, was just 
another branch of ethics. But the Protestant Church by 
upholding the thesis of private judgment destroyed in fact 
the only sound basis of enforcing its excellent ethical code, 
which latter was therefore doomed sooner or later to sink to 
the level of merely theoretic philosophy. Thus in spite of 
the almost exaggerated ethical orthodoxy of the early 
Protestant preachers, the first beginnings of a more indivi- 
dualistic social theory were apparent soon after the Reforma- 
tion. The Church having abrogated its right to be the 
ultimate authority in matters of economic conduct, the entire 
regulation of social organisation was left to the State, and 
it is not surprising that in spite of the high ideals of the social 
thinkers the Reformation was followed by a fall in com- 
mercial morality. 

In the sixteenth century there were two marked appro- 
priations of property by the Crown, and each transferred 
property from the poor to the rich. Under Henry VIII the 
monasteries were dissolved, and their property passed for 
the most part into private hands. Under Edward VI the 
lands and property of all the guilds outside London were 
seized by the Crown. The effect of the transference of the 
landed property of the monasteries was to create a new 
class of large landowners, who did not inherit with their 
property the corporate idea of medieval agriculture and 
who regarded their estates rather as providing a money 
income than entailing important social duties. The confis- 
cation of the guild property robbed the poor of their safe- 
guard against pauperism, and for the first time in history 
the price of agricultural labour was defenceless against the 
inexorable law of supply and demand. The confiscation of 
both the guild and monastic property was carried out with- 
out any thought of the use to which this wealth had formerly 
been put in relieving poverty and distress. Cardinal Gasquet 
brought to light information which lays bare the attitude 
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adopted by the Crown towards this expropriation. By 
examining original documents in the Record Office he has 
proved that the plunder of the poor by those in power was 
a deliberate and premeditated act. In many instances the 
report of the commissioners sent to inquire into the posses- 
sions of the guilds shows that they fully noted and proposed 
to exempt from confiscation all portions of the corporate 
property of any guild charged with payment on behalf of 
the poor. In every instance where such a proposal was 
made, the Crown official through whose hand the report 
passed has drawn his pen through this human recommenda- 
tion and intimated that the Crown, not recognising any such 
right on the part of the poor, would take possession of the 
entire property. It was in the same spirit that the confisca- 
tion of monastic property was accomplished. 

In this way the poor of this country lost much property 
that had for centuries been reserved for their own use. By 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the alienation of tithes, 
the confiscation of the property of the guilds and even the 
introduction of married clergy, the peasant was deprived of 
the sources from which any deficiency in his weekly budget 
could formerly have been repaired. It is a significant fact 
that the first legislation for the relief of pauperism in this 
country dates from after the dissolution of the monasteries ; 
but the most noteworthy legislation from our point of view 
is that concerning rates of pay for labourers. Thorold 
Rogers, the pioneer of economic historians, has carried out 
a detailed study of the laws concerning the wages of agri- 
cultural workers after the Reformation, and he has come to 
the considered opinion that there was a conspiracy on the 
part of landowners to reduce wages to starvation rates in 
order to increase agricultural rents. By Elizabeth’s Statute 
of Labourers the justices were empowered to revise rates of 
wages according to the cheapness or dearness of the necessi- 
ties of life, and Rogers has proved that the assessments found 
between the years 1563 and 1725 invariably prescribed 
tates of pay which reduced wages to a famine level while 
the assessments of the century before were, considering 
prices, exceedingly liberal. Justices were invariably land- 
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owners, and their incomes would benefit from low wages, 
which opened the way to increased rents. As a result of 
these assessments rents tended for the next two centuries to 
be increased at the expense of wages, until at the end of the 
eighteenth century the latter had sunk so low that the wages 
of even whole-time workers had to be subscribed out of the 
poor rates. Thus the Reformation undoubtedly heralded 
the beginning of a new economic era wherein the rich in- 
creased their property at the expense of the poor. With the 
disappearance of the Catholic Church in England as a 
restraining force upon man’s avarice, the propertied classes 
have tended to act as if the acceptance of the right to private 
property meant an unlimited and unconditioned enjoyment 
of all they have or can seize. 

In the Middle Ages the strict adherence of all economic 
activity to the social ideal and to a moral line of conduct 
undoubtedly hindered production. Under the feudal system 
everything had to be subordinated to the mediaeval ideals 
of the distribution of wealth. The organisation of farming, 
the staple industry of the country, suffered from an ineff- 
cient labour service system that was the result of exact 
obedience to accepted social theory. After the Reformation 
and coincident with the increase in the circulation of money 
ideals were sacrificed at the altar of increased production, 
and the State took no notice of the accompanying sacrifice 
of justice to the increase of individual wealth. By the end 
of the sixteenth century religion and morality had become 
for the State only an instrumental good, and expediency 
instead of moral law dictated social legislation to a large 
extent. 

From that time until now the accumulation of wealth and 
material possessions has tended to become more and more 
the universal aim, and politicians and philosophers have 
insisted on the absolute character of the right to private 
property so that the obligation to limit the enjoyment of 
property on account of the claims of others has been thrust 
into the background. In the struggle for greater efficiency 
and increased production the rights of large classes of indi- 
viduals have been overlooked, and our present admittedly 
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higher standard of living has been accomplished only by 
tyranny, by the subjugation of large classes and by the 
establishment of a proletariat during the intervening cen- 
turies. Since this nation abandoned Catholicism the old 
unity of endeavour has been lost and has been replaced by 
endless competition and unrest. The old order by its strict 
obedience to the claims of class and justice undoubtedly. 
impeded the advance towards greater material well-being 
and a higher general standard of living, and it is not to be 
denied that the medizval social theory was marred in 
practice by many instances of injustice and destitution. In 
view of this many have argued that its abandonment by the 
State for the principle of expediency has conferred such 
benefits upon the English nation, in the shape of increased 
wealth and social services, that it has more than justified 
itself; and they assert that any state trying to live up to an 
ideal of that sort will fall a victim to the extravagance of 
visionaries and the rapacity of exploiters. To this there is 
only one reply. The policy of expediency must be based 


upon the Machiaevellian assumption that man is intrinsi- 
cally bad, and no state founded on this false assumption 
can have real or lasting success. 


R. A. LAMB. 





EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION is the great problem which faces 
the new Archbishop of Westminster. How grave is the 
present situation which faces our schools is shown by Fr. 
S. J. Goslin in the April CLERGY REVIEW. ‘‘No party is 
openly threatening us with the repeal of hard-won conces- 
sions; our agitation does not, as it invariably did in the past, 
rouse our enemies to fierce and vocal defiance. Our repeated 
demands for more sympathetic treatment are received ina 
sinister silence. There can be only one explanation of this 
changed attitude; the opposition feels secure and is content 
to let well alone.’’ The provocative tone of the Ramsbotham 
memorandum confirms misgivings. Fr.Gosling considers that 
Catholics have to some extent played into the hands of the 
opposition by ‘‘not carrying out the Hadow Report; we have 
no settled policy regarding it, and the Government, knowing 
this, feels it can safely ignore us.’’ True, the Hadow Report 
presents grave difficulties, but ‘“We must remain inside the 
national system. . . . One distinguished educationist light- 
heartedly looks forward to the time when Catholic priests 
will ‘trudge the streets again’ for school money as their 
predecessors did before them. If future governments refuse 
our just demands we shall trudge the streets again, but to 
my mind it is more important and infinitely more praise- 
worthy to do our trudging with the object of ensuring for 
our children an equal share of the education we pay for, and 
of giving the national system a leaven of Christian education 
of which we shall soon be the only defenders.’’ The prayers 
of all Catholics will be offered for Mgr. Hinsley in the deli- 
cate task which lies before him; a task of the greatest 
importance to ourselves and the nation at large. 


THE APPROACH TO MARX. A BLACKFRIARS reviewer coml- 
plained recently that Christian thinkers were not paying 
enough attention to intelligent and constructive criticism of 
Dialectical Materialism. The task is being undertaken in 
the pages of ESPRIT. ‘‘We have always refused,’’ says the 
Editor, ‘‘to join the anti-Marxist coalition precisely because 
it is a partisan coalition at the service of class-interests and 
prejudices. We have constantly affirmed that we shall never 
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triumph over the errors of Marxism unless we first discover 
and disentangle the truth which it contains. The ‘spiri- 
tualism’ with which Marx was faced in his early days is our 
enemy even more than it was his—for from our standpoint 
it is something blasphemous. . . . Instead of joining in 
anti-Marxist polemics, we should resume his critical work 
from the beginning, and refashion it in accord with our own 
perspectives and set on the right lines all that we owe him 
which is of positive value.’’ With this object in view, M. 
Marcel Moré contributes to the April number the first 
instalment of a sympathetic critical study of Les années 
d'apprentissage de Karl Marx. He disposes of misunder- 
standings to which Marxists and anti-Marxists cling. Authen- 
tic Marxism, he shows, like its parent the Hegelian Dialectic, 
is not strictly determinist; nor is it, in any accepted sense of 
the word, materialistic: indeed its implications are funda- 
mentally incompatible with materialism. It is, indeed, 
anti-religious; but, begotten as it was of the ‘‘projectionist’’ 
criticism of Strauss, Bauer and Feuerbach, it could not have 
been otherwise. Nevertheless these false anti-religious pre- 
misses served, as false premisses often do, as a working 
hypothesis for Marx which was of indisputable value when 
applied to economic facts. Marx’s great mistake lay in 
identifying ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘social’’ man—‘‘ ‘social’ man is 
man occupied in society to defend his daily bread or to 
enrich himself with the bread of others. He bears the curse 
laid on him by God at the gateway of the earthly paradise 
after his sin. And the most inexorable and cruel laws of 
economics—those very laws which Marx discovered—are 
precisely the outcome of that curse.’’ We look forward to 
the completion of this critical analysis of the early philo- 
sophical development of Karl Marx. 


THE REASONS FOR UNBELIEF. For some months past LA VIE 
INTELLECTUELLE has courageously published a series of valu- 
able documents relative to the reasons for unbelief in 
contemporary France. These documents are the result of 
systematic inquiry from Catholics in many stations and 
walks of life with regard to the religious situation in their 
respective milieux. Many of them have been very out- 
spoken, none of them have been anything short of disquiet- 
ing. One of the most interesting documents is that from a 
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pupil in an Ecole normale supérieure (March roth). Among 
the reasons for unbelief he mentions one not often 
considered : 


Les jeunes filles d’abord. . . . Owi, les jeunes filles nous ont 
fait beacoup de mal; nous en parlons peu, et sans doute parceque 
notre désillusion est trop profonde. Elles avaient pourtant une 
si belle mission 4 remplir auprés de nous: elles n’ont pas compris; 
au lieu d’éveiller en nous les puissances de réve, d’approfondir 
notre vie intérieure, d’affiner et d’adoucir ce qu’il y a de fruste, 
de hausser ce qu’il y a de noble, de mettre en relief ce qu’il ya 
de sympathétique dans une 4me de vingt ans, elles sont venues 
a nous maquillées en garcons; nous n’avons plus reconnu notre 
réve dans ces regards hardis, ces propos vulgaires, toute cette 
écourante camaraderie. Cette déception a pesé sur tout notre 
jeunesse; nous avons perdu la foi en notre idéal le plus cher; 
dégofités de l’amour et de la famille, ces jeunes ont alors laissé 
mourir en eux, comme la reste, la vive foi de leur enfance ou 
l’élan b allait les mener jusqu’a elle. Ils ont laissé mourir 
‘tout cela’ pour se consoler tant bien que mal avec les films et les 
amours de pacotille. Et quand l’amour s’est enfui d’une Ame 
de vingt ans, que reste-t-il qui puisse mener 4 Dieu? Elles 
portent, ces jeunes filles, une grave responsabilité, elles passent 
en riant, mais le mal qu’elles font demeure. 


In short, ‘‘the woman whom thou gavest me . . .”’ But 
the sober level-headedness of this student’s report demands 
serious attention, and perhaps this ‘‘reason for unbelief’’ is 
not confined to France. 


NOTANDA. An increasing amount of space is being devoted 
by the more scientific Catholic theological and philosophical 
reviews to actual problems of general interest. The March- 
April number of the REVUE THOMISTE contains a brilliant 
critical study of the work of Nietzsche as ‘‘analyst of material 
causality in psychology and morals’’ by Gustave Thibon. 
The essay is a fine example of Thomist constructive criticism 
and should be neglected by nobody who is looking for a 
discriminating study of a writer whose thought exercises 
an almost unparalleled influence on the modern world. 
GREGORIANUM, the polyglot organ of the Gregorian Univer- 
sity of Rome, contains a timely article in Latin by Fr. J. 
Zeiger, S.J., on the relationship of Canon Law to the nature 
of the Church. He discusses the difficulties of those who 
feel that the vast and complex legislation of the Church of 
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to-day is out of harmony with the spiritual religion of Christ 
and the freedom of the sons of God. He shows historically 
that the Church’s law and spirituality have always flourished 
simultaneously, and he concludes: 

The Church, in developing and perfecting her law, acts both 
from hard necessity and from supernatural impulse. History 
confirms that we need never fear that what may happen in civil 
society—the development of Law into a proud and dangerous 
autonomy, or its degeneration into a soulless formalism—can 
happen in the Church. Canon Law, based on the very nature 
of the Church of Christ, growing out of her inner life, is con- 
stantly directed, maintained and checked by her, in much the 
same way as the members and vital actions of a healthy body 
grow together and complement one another in perfect harmony. 


SCRUPLES. But the Law must be kept in its place. An 
anonymous writer in LA VIE SPIRITUELLE (March) outlines 
a valuable Thérapeutique spirituelle du scrupule which he 
calls a solution historique. He shows that this terrible, 
paralysing affliction of ‘‘scruples,’’ so common among Latin 
Catholics to-day, was practically unknown to the Church 
until the sixteenth century and is still unknown in the East. 
“Tt would not be far from truth that ‘scruples’ is a malady 
which appeared as a result of the ‘juridical’ treatment intro- 
duced by theologians in the direction of the moral life; the 
price which certain souls had to pay for the exactness which 
these thinkers brought to morality . . .’’ Since it is this 
jurisme which is the chief cause of the malady (though there 
may be also many nervous, pathological and other pre- 
disposing causes) it is in vain that a remedy will be sought 
by the application of rules and regulations which are them- 
selves ‘‘juristic.’’ On the other hand, to tell the scrupulous 
to ignore theological precisions would be ‘‘to introduce a 
hurtful and disastrous dualism, for the most ardent desire 
of the scrupulous is to return to normality . . . The Law 
exists, it cannot be ignored; its existence is a blessing. But 
the Law is one thing; its interpretation is another. We 
cannot put the clock back; we cannot return to the time 
when the spiritual life was almost free from canonical exact- 
ness . . . But can we not hope to liberate the patient from 
the stifling cerements of legalism? Can we not plunge him 
into the full current of the living waters of grace?’’ The 
scrupulous, in short, must be restored to the full participa- 
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tion of the life of grace imparted in the Eucharist. ‘‘But it 
is precisely this that terrifies them, for they remember that 
Holy Communion is the Sacrament not of the dead but of 
the living, and they are ever tormented by a belief that their 
souls are dead and in a state of mortal sin.’’ The Council 
of Trent, confirmed by the Codex of Canon Law, sanctions 
the custom which requires that nobody who is conscious of 
mortal sin should receive Holy Communion without having 
first confessed. But this has not been an invariable practice; 
and it is a disciplinary measure inapplicable to the scrupv- 
lous. Their confessions should be as rare, their Communions 
frequent as possible—accompanied by an act of contrition. 
They must at all cost be delivered from the atmosphere of 
legalism. 

There are nuances in this admirable treatment of the 
subject which cannot be summarized; it is a refreshing 
contribution to a difficult and delicate subject which may 
be recommended to the attention both of confessors and of 
the scrupulous themselves. 

PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LAYMAN AND SOCIETY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sm,—In the December (1934) issue of BLACKFRIARS, Dr. 
H. C. E. Zacharias expressed his views on The Layman and 
Society with a clearness and precision for which I should like 
first of all to thank him. I should not have anything else to say 
concerning his views on this question if Dr. Zacharias had given 
them as being only his own. But unfortunately, amongst the 
Catholic organisations quoted as giving those ideas bodily form, 
he was bold enough to mention (p. 812) the Ad Lucem Movement 
of Lille. As a vice-president of Ad Lucem, and in full agreement 
with its chaplain, Father R. Prévost, I want to make it quite clear 
that our society for the preparation of Catholic lay missionaries 
considers itself to be one of the many branches of Catholic Action 
in France. It never was anything else, nor ever will be. So 
far as I personally am concerned, I should not remain connected 
with it one day longer if its members were to consider themselves 
as being neither ‘‘religious’’ nor ‘‘Catholic Actionists’’; in point 
of fact they are both. What the so-called Laicate of Dr. 
Zacharias is going to be I am not prepared to say; the only thing 
I am sure of is that Ad Lucem has nothing to do with it. Its 
members are not monks nor priests; they have a full right to 
found a Catholic family, and they have even a duty to attend to 
their personal advancement. The only thing we ask them to do 
is to use what personal influence they may later acquire in their 
own profession for the benefit of the Church in missionary coun- 
tries. The reference to Ad Lucem, made by Dr. Zacharias in 
your issue of December last, is therefore a completely mistaken 
one and I feel it my duty to make this perfectly clear to your 
readers. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ETIENNE GILSON. 
Professor at the Collége de France, 
Vice-President of Ad Lucem. 


THE BUILDING OF A CHURCH 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

_ Sir,—As your most valuable review is also interested in matters 
liturgical (as was its founder, Fr. Bede Jarrett, whose memory 
will ever last), would you be kind enough to open your columns 
to the following observations about Fr. Williamson’s book, which 
you reviewed in your December number? 

Without discussing several general questions which your re- 
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viewer has already dealt with, such as reputing all past style 
dead, I would like to deal with some serious mistakes which haye 
direct reference to the practical execution of ceremonial and of 
the laws of the Church, so that people concerned should not be 
led astray. 

(1) The author takes for granted that a foundation stone js 
a small portable stone put inside another; he excludes the possi- 
bility of a fine large foundation stone, the ‘‘lapis angularis” of 
the Roman Pontifical. 

(2) He tells us ‘‘en passant’’ that the organ should be put 
over the entrance door, thus separating completely the celebrant, 
his ministers and the choir, from the schola; and the church he 
describes is to seat 2,000 people. Sine commentariis. 

(3) On page go he says “‘he knows many liturgical purists 
dislike the gradine, but he wants one or two.’’ Although he 
constantly quotes St. Charles, he apparently forgets that St. 
Charles only wanted one low removable gradine and that on side 
altars only. (See Actorum Eccle. Mediolanensis, ed, A. Ratti, 
H.H. the Pope Pius XI, pars. iv, cal. 1343.) 

It might be argued that liturgical purists think six candlesticks 
sufficient, as the Pope himself has only seven when he says Mass, 
and for that no gradine at all is necessary, but one low gradine is 
often accepted by them. What they do not want is unnecessary 
things and gradines that have no “raison d’étre except in so 
much as they are a temptation to sacristans to litter them witha 
variety of things, as empty shelves look bad. 

(4) On page 92, Fr. Williamson is quite wrong about the five 
crosses that are to be put on the mensa, when he says the 
sepulchre should be in the centre, also that the cross on the 
sepulchre is the centre-cross of the mensa. It suffices to go over 
the Rite of consecration of altars to see what a mistake this is 

. 103). 

PS As to what the author says about Benediction, I think no 
one, least of all liturgical purists, likes to see a priest climbing 
steps carrying the Blessed Sacrament. The author is quite right 
to say that it is pedantic not to want to give a liturgical place to 
Benediction. It seems to me that what ‘‘purists’’ want is to put 
Benediction in its proper place, to make it a sort of ‘‘sacrificium 
vespertinum,’’ as Fr. Faber so well named it, and not a sort of 
solemn complement of the Mass. Regarding Benediction, the 
author also thinks it cannot be given without a throne. But the 
S.C.R. has declared that a canopy (or throne) is required for 
solemn expositions, for the Forty Hours or the like, not fora 
solemn Benediction. After all, the holiest and best place to put 
the ostensorium is the consecrated mensa itself, where the sact- 
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liturgical church in the world, but for one or two details, the 
ostensorium is placed on the mensa, when Benediction is given 
at the main altar. 

(6) Fr. Williamson says that “‘the erection of ambones on 
either side has been universally abandoned.’’ Yet it would be 
easy to check up a list of modern churches in Europe and 
America where ambones have been used with great success. 

The author seems to rely only on St. Charles, who was a 
liturgical purist, if ever there was any, and on his own experience. 
It is always dangerous, however, to write a one-point-of-view 
book. The marvellous publications of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
as well as different modern works on church building and church 
accessories, seem quite non-existent to Fr. Williamson. In 
“Liturgical Arts’’ for instance he would have found a whole 
number with scholarly articles about concrete churches, an in- 
teresting subject to which he devotes only three paragraphs. 

To build a church according to the sane principles of liturgical 
law and practice contributes greatly to your so expressive 
Dominican motto: ‘‘Laudare, benedicere, praedicare.’’ 

Very sincerely yours in Domino, 
Mer. Joaguim NaBuco. 
Rua Aurea, 71, 
Santa Teresa, 
Rio de Janeiro. 


REFLECTIONS ON REUNION 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

Sir,—In view of Fr. White’s misgivings over my Reflections 
on Reunion, I beg leave to offer the following comments on his 
observations. 

(1) It is difficult to see how ‘‘reunion”’ can be read into the 
Canon of the Mass, since ‘‘the term reunion does not exist in 
reputable Latin.’’ Moreover this interpretation of the Latin text 
is in conflict with history, with the liturgical spirit and with 
ecclesiastical discipline. The Church is not accustomed to pray 
liturgically for persons out of visible communion with her; even 
a non-Catholic sovereign of manifestly Christian life is no excep- 
tion to this rule. But the Church does pray, outside the liturgy, 
for the Conversion of England and the average Catholic needs 
not a be convinced by laboured argument of his duty in this 
regard. 

(2) Insistence that Baptism alone unites the baptized to the 
Church tends to confirm many non-Catholics in their error that 
by Baptism they are united not only to the invisible Church but 
also to the visible church of which they are a part. The Report of 
the Lambeth Conference expresses this error almost in the form 
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of a creed, ‘“‘We acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord 
— Christ, and have been baptized in the name of the Holy 

rinity as sharing with us membership in the universal Church of 
Christ, which is His Body.’’ Moreover I submit that even ‘‘the 
student of recent literature on the subject’’ would experience a 
little difficulty in explaining away the following most recent 
utterances of Dr. Headlam: ‘‘It is sometimes asked who are 
members of the Christian Church. The answer is all baptised 
persons who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and claim to be 
His servants.’’ Again, ‘“‘The term ‘Church’ is often used ina 
very incorrect way. People talk about the Roman Church, or 
the Anglican Church, or the Presbyterian Church, and so on. 
What they really should say is the Roman schism, the Anglican 
schism, the Wesleyan schism, the Presbyterian schism, and so 
on, for all these are organisations of portions of the Church in 
separation from other portions.’’ (Diocesan Magazine, quoted by 
The Citizen, March 30, 1935.) From this one may judge to what 
extent my ‘‘disinterment and post-mortem examination of Dr. 
Headlam’s The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion’’ is irrele- 
vant. One wonders if the reunion at any rate of Dr. Headlam 
and his company with the Church would involve a ‘‘giving away” 
or only a ‘‘fulfilment.”’ j 

(3) Any reader of the decrees of the Holy Office cited by me, 
will observe that though negative in form they are positive in 
intent. The Ecumenical Movement had before it an heretical 
aim, and was based on false views about the Church, which views 
are evidently still current. 

(4) We can scarcely afford to be bewitched by the Uniat idea 
which of late is pressed forward. The Church Times, in dis- 
cussing a recent work, Catholic Reunion, by one who writes 
under the name of Father Clement, does not hesitate to say that 
“‘the vast bulk of the Church of England would not accept Papal 
supremacy, even if the pill were coated with Uniat sugar.’’ There 
seems no reason therefore why we Catholics should make a special 
effort to undertake this sticky business. Further, in reference to 
the idea that Canterbury must “‘level up,’’ as Rome will never 
‘level down’’ it is stated that ‘‘this is the Roman position, and it 
subordinates the question of truth to the question of organiza- 
tion. It is not the position held by more than an infinitesimal 
fraction of Anglicans.’’ But ‘‘the real barrier is a mixed body of 
doctrine and practice, based on the theory that Catholicism is 
identical with the external unity, and cemented by the specifically 
Latin view of the nature of religious authority.” (Church Times, 
March 29, 1935.) 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Nature, Man AND Gop. By William Temple, Archbishop of 
York. (Macmillan; 18/-.) 


This book contains the Gifford lectures for two years; it cannot 
therefore receive justice in two paragraphs. All that can be done 
is to put up a signpost for students to indicate its importance. 

Philosophers tend to become professors, a fate that is fre- 
quently bad for their sense of reality. Dr. Temple has escaped 
this danger. He is responsible for a great diocese and within 
his province some of the grimmest parts of England are included. 
No doubt this contributed to his realization that the significant 
philosophy of our time is the Dialectical Materialism of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, and that ‘‘only a Dialectic more comprehensive 
in its range of apprehension and more thorough in its appreciation 
of the interplay of factors in the real world can overthrow it or 
seriously modify it as a guide to action.’’ He claims only to make 
a contribution to such a Dialectical Realism. It is a masterly 
contribution. It is one of those books in which the sheer beauty 
of the argument wins the mind if not always to consent, always to 
follow. He surveys the whole realm of experience, religious, 
ethical, scientific and aesthetic, and, establishing the unique 
nature of mind in the universe, shows the consequences of its 
uniqueness, and builds up a rational basis for belief in the creative 
Mind. Thomists would disagree with many of his conclusions 
but they would welcome his fundamental point—the return of 
philosophy from a theory of knowledge to a theory of being. This 
position is also of the utmost importance for ethics; it means that 
the order of morality which in Kant and Hegel has become a 
matter of abstract values, is re-integrated in the nature of things, 
is once again an exigency of nature. It will bring joy to the heart 
of M. Maritain to hear that a first-class English philosopher has 
said that the day which Descartes spent in the stove was ‘‘perhaps 
the most disastrous moment in the History of Europe’! He 
would not however be so gratified to learn that the agelong 
problem of future contingents had been solved quite simply by 
the assertion that God does not know them and that even the 
Eternal has much to learn from experience. 

From the point of view of Theology it seems unfortunate to 
deny the distinction between Natural and Revealed religion on 
the grounds that both deal with religious experience and that 
therefore the difference is one of method only. It is legitimate 
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and necessary to include religious experience in Natural Theo- 
logy. But the Theology of revealed religion is a science, not of 
religious experience, but of revealed truths. This point would 
not impress the Archbishop since his theory of revelation differs 
totally (and expressly) from Catholic doctrine—as does also his 
theory of the Church. This is a formidable divergence. But it 
would be untrue to conclude with the emphasis on the divergence. 
A book that achieves so magnificent a defence of much that is the 
ground of all our belief can rightly claim sincere gratitude from 


all Christian men. AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 


GEISTER DIE UM CHRISTUS RINGEN. By Karl Pfleger. (Anton 
Pustet, Salzburg; RM. 4.90.) 


This valuable work by an Alsatian priest is one of the best 
recent German books. He introduces us to thinkers too little 
known among us: to Charles Péguy, the ‘‘pilgrim of the Abso- 
lute’; to Léon Bloy, an enigma even to his most persevering 
readers; to André Gide, the prodigal son who turned back on the 
very threshold of his father’s house; to G. K. Chesterton, the 
“‘knight-errant of orthodoxy’’; to Vladimir Solovyev, the pro- 
phet of a divinized humanity; to Dostoevsky, the ‘‘man of the 
underworld’’; to Nicolas Berdyaev, the ‘‘gnostic’’ of Eastem 
Christianity. Because of his intimate knowledge of the intellectual 
and spiritual problems discussed in other countries, Fr. Pfleger 
has been able to write what amounts to an essay in metaphysical 
and religious anthropology studied in men who all shared the 
thirst for the Infinite. 

He stresses what is essential and of universal significance in 
the thought and struggles of these minds; he interprets their 
deepest aspirations. And the great truth that emerges is that 
behind and even in the midst of the most vital and decisive 
discussions of our time, there appears the figure of Christ. It is 
the Living Christ who is at the root of the problem of man’s 
nature and destiny. We cannot attempt to understand what man 
is without encountering—perhaps coming into conflict with—the 
eternal God-Man. These men recognized and proclaimed that, 
in a sense which is always new, Christ is the Saviour, the only 
Saviour, not only of humanity but of humanism. The humanism 
we have known is a mutilated thing, because we cannot be fully 
human without the recognition that the only integral humanism 
can be realized only by actualizing in the visible world the 
invisible and eternal realities. May not these ‘‘minds that strive 
after Christ’’ be the precursors of the fulfilment of that integral 


humanism? ANTON HILCKMANN. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


MANUEL D’ ACTION CATHOLIQUE. Essai Théorique, by Mgr. Luigi 
Civardi. Translated from the Italian by Chan. J. Claes. 
(Ed. de La Cité Chrétienne, Bruxelles; 20 Belgian francs.) 


In several pages of this book the author indicates that the 
priest who fancies that his duties terminate when he has left the 
sacristy has far from grasped the full meaning of his office as the 
ambassador of Christ. Indeed the vocation to the Christian 
priesthood is more than a calling, it is a sending forth to a social 
apostolate whereby may be spread abroad God’s kingdom on 
earth. From this it readily follows that by vocation the clergy 
should be the salt and light of Catholic Action. And the further 
serious consequence is that unless the clergy dedicate more of 
their enthusiasms and energies to this Apostolic movement the 
laity are in danger of treating it with contempt. Hence the need 
for both clergy and laity of a handbook from which they may 
learn the mind of the Church and the place they respectively 
occupy in the apostolate of Catholic Action as it has been 
repeatedly inculcated by successive Pontiffs. Clearly without 
coherent knowledge there can be no co-ordinate or convergent 
activity within society. 

Mer. Luigi Civardi in his first volume of the Manuale di Azione 
Cattolica has done a great service in bestowing a thorough 
account of the theory which underlies Catholic Action. The pre- 
sent French translation has been taken from the seventh Italian 
edition, which speaks well for the success of the original. The 
theory only is reserved for this volume, whilst the history and 
practical application are to find a place in a subsequent volume. 
This first volume is divided into two parts, the first of these 
defines Catholic Action as the participation of the laity in the 
hierarchic apostolate of the Church. Its elements, general aims, 
and organization are determined and explained. In the second 
part there is a full account of the relations which should subsist 
between Catholic Action and other bodies or auxiliary works. 
The style, though perhaps not equally pleasing to all, reveals 
the scholastic texture of an Italian mind which does not appear 
to have lost any of its clarity by its reappearance in French 
dress. Almost all the arguments are supported by quotations or 
references to papal utterances. 


We should be less apprehensive if those who as yet are not fully 
conscious of the need in this country for organization and co- 
ordination in Catholic Action will not be unwilling to turn their 
attention to these pages. Undoubtedly much may be learnt from 
them if carefully studied, and it may not be presumptuous to 
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hope that a better understanding of principles may one day lead 
to an unhesitating application of them to the conditions which 
prevail within the borders of our own land. 

AMBROSE FARRELL, 0.P. 


Tue Lay AposToLaTe. By Paul Jerome Iyer. (The Catholic 
Press Agency of the East, 35 Sultan Street, Klang, Federated 
Malay States.) 


This small volume is a source of great satisfaction from more 
than one point of view. Its author is a convert from Brahminism 
(as yet a somewhat rare occurrence) and it represents a series of 
conferences given in English and Tamil to Indian and other 
Catholics throughout the Malay Peninsula. The conferences 
themselves were originally delivered with a view to promoting a 
strong Catholic Action movement amongst audiences of divers 
nationalities but of a single Faith, and we are convinced, to quote 
His Excellency the Bishop of Malacca’s printed letter of apprecia- 
tion, ‘‘it will diffuse light on this important matter and infuse into 
many the resolution to do something for the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ . . . and may open the way to the organisa- 
tion of a solid and energetic Catholic Action in the diocese of 
Malacca.’’ The author’s Foreword is admirable in its humility 
and completely Catholic tone. The Conferences themselves, 
couched in surprisingly good and forceful English, cover the 
ground of the Lay Apostolate in a very satisfactory manner. For 
so recent a convert, his grasp of the meaning of the Kingdom of 
Christ is profound and his copious use of the New Testament 
most apt. 

He rightly bases the notion of the Lay Apostolate on the Com- 
mandment of Fraternal Charity. ‘‘Catholics are spiritually rich 
and their duty is to impart these spiritual riches to those that 
are poor and neglected. . . . The Samaritan could have said: 
‘Why should I trouble myself? Is not helping the wounded 
man the duty of the Priests?’ ’’ ‘‘According to the Christian 
conception, the love of our neighbour is based on our love of 
God. . . . As the love each one should have for himself consists, 
above all, in praying and working for his own salvation, each 
one’s love for his neighbour should also show itself by prayer and 
work for the neighbour’s salvation. Our love for mankind must 
not only be mere attitude of mind. . . . It is a common error 
among the laity to think that the apostolate is the exclusive con- 
cern of the clergy. . . . The necessary interdependence of the 
clergy and the laity can neither be gainsaid nor avoided.” In 
considering the practical ways of this apostolate the author wisely 
remarks that ‘“‘personal example goes a longer way than mere 
precept.” He recognizes, however, that “‘ignorance of the 
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Catholic Church abounds, and ignorance begets misrepresentation 
and prejudice,’’ but is sadly aware that ‘‘the ignorance of some 
Catholics is little less than tragic.’’ He urges upon Catholics the 
necessity of knowing their religion, for the sake of others as well 
as themselves. ‘‘As you read, so you will think. . . . Every- 
thing we read makes us better or worse... . St. Augustine 
says: ‘When we pray we speak to God. When we read a good 
book, God speaks to us.’’ In short, there is much that we 
Western Catholics of the Christian tradition might learn from the 
informed zeal of this Eastern Neophyte, newborn from the age- 
old cult of Brahminism. Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


NOUVELLES CROISADES DE JEUNES TRAVAILLEURS. By |’Abbé 
Felix Klein. (Editions Spes, Paris; 7.50 frs.) 

The J.0.C. is as unquestionably the most interesting as it is 
the most vigorous of the many Catholic organisations which have 
sprung into being since the War. It might have been started in 
response to the Pope’s cry, ‘The first and immediate apostles of 
working men must themselves be working men,’’ but we know 
that it was already taking shape in the mind of a young Belgian 
boy nearly fifty years ago when he told his parents that he wanted 
to become a priest in order to improve the lot of the working- 
people among whom he was born. 

This summer the Jocistes of Belgium are going to celebrate the 
first decade of achievement. All who are interested will be greatly 
indebted to the Abbé Klein for his brief and precise description of 
its manifestation in France. It was only introduced there in 1927 
= it numbers close upon a hundred thousand members and is 
ikely to play a prominent part in the reorganization of Society 
which is so much hoped for in that country. An association for the 
promotion of the moral and spiritual as well as material welfare of 
its members, it enjoys high esteem at Geneva as well as the 
Vatican. A few weeks ago the Secretary of the I.L.O. paid a 
visit to the Headquarters in Brussels; this might be profitably 
followed by all who visit Belgium this year. Those who go to 
France will find a number of useful addresses to guide their 
search at the end of this book. 

They will find young men—none over twenty-five—running 
establishments themselves, under the watchful eye of a few de- 
voted chaplains, it is true, but using their own methods and 
competing with the forces of evil on their own ground. Thus 
there are special sections for workmen, farmers, sailors, etc— 
while the latest development is a parallel service for girls. No 
one who has seen their bright newspapers, their club rooms and 
their church-parades can fail to admire the result of a few short 
years’ work. The result is a spiritual flowering which, for all its 
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dependence on faith, gives a vigorous and mature quality to 
enterprizes which have a negative value elsewhere. Instead of 
being preventive or curative this movement forms ‘‘whole men” 
and as such augurs well for the rising generations of workers. 
This ‘‘comradeship in Christ’’ should go a long way towards reali- 
zing the social order advocated in Quadragesimo Anno and the 
writer looks impatiently for the first fruits of the English 
experiment. HERBERT KILpany. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A History oF Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Vol. 
I, Ancient and Medieval. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 18 /-.) 

In these days when historical writing consists almost entirely 
of either detailed monographs for the specialist or fictional bio- 
graphy for the general public, it is with a pleasant sense of 
surprise that one welcomes a book meant for the intelligent reader 
as well as for the professional historian. Mr. Fisher’s history of 
Europe, the first volume of which has just appeared, succeeds in 
making useful reading for members of these two classes and as 
such it constitutes a remarkable achievement. Its starting point 
is the ice age, and, as the author informs us in his introduction, 
its third volume will reach our own times. Volume I goes as far 
as the fifteenth century, thus embracing the whole of the ancient 
and medieval world. In it, Chapters ii to v give us a clear bird’s- 
eye view of the rise, decline and fall of Greek civilization. Though 
it seems to be at any rate open to doubt that the Greeks were so 
uninfluenced by older civilizations, the account of Greek history 
doubtlessly constitutes one of the best parts of the work. Very 
good too is the part dedicated to the history of Rome, which 
shows uncommon knowledge of the latest contributions to Roman 
history. The very high standard of the chapters dedicated to the 
history of the ancient world is maintained in the part of the work 
dedicated to the middle ages. In this part, the chapter on the 
Norsemen is perhaps the best, just as the one on the Catholic 
mind is the most stimulating and controversial. Those strange 
passages in this last chapter dealing with the theories of the 
“laborious friar,’’ show how in spite of the recent revival in 
Thomistic studies the doctrines of the Angelic Doctor still remain 
obscure to the layman. But then one can perhaps say of St. 
Thomas what Voltaire said of Dante, ‘‘Everyone talks of him, 
no one reads him.’’ While a perhaps excessive importance is 
attached to Siger of Brabant, we find only a scanty mention of 
Scotism, which played such an important réle in the history of 
medieval thought. It is disappointing to see that the old- 
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fashioned views on the nature of the black death and on the 
invention of gunpowder are still accepted, and it seems a pity 
that such an important work should contain a fairly large number 
of incorrect statements. To take a few examples at random: at 
page 94, ‘‘Greek fire which was first put to decisive use in the 
sea fight at Actium.’’ Was not Greek fire invented by Callinicus 
in the sixth century A.D.? Again at page 156, ‘‘It is thanks to 
the forged donation that Constantine is so eloquently consigned 
by Dante, the imperialist, to the horrors of his inferno.’’ Actually 
Dante put Constantine in heaven, in spite of his donation. At 
page 276, “The cruel murder of his young grandson Conradin on 
the field of Tagliacozzo’’: Conradin was defeated at Tagliacozzo 
but he escaped and was subsequently betrayed by the Frangipani 
to Charles of Anjou, who had him publicly beheaded in Naples. 
At page 304, ‘‘Edward I is the English Justinian. His reign is 
marked by such legislative activity as this country has only twice 
witnessed (in the reign of Henry VIII and again under the 
Commonwealth)’’—what then of Henry II’s legislative activity? 

Religious, not racial, are the characteristics of European civili- 
zation according to Mr. Fisher. While accepting this view, it is 
interesting to note incidentally how never throughout the history 
of Europe have spiritual and political unity been achieved to- 
gether. The Romans achieved political unity but neither attemp- 
ted nor succeeded in uniting their empire under one form of 
worship. Medieval Europe on the other hand offered the spectacle 
of spiritual union and political disunion at its zenith. 

As a work this history of Europe has a permanent value and 
fills up a long felt need. In it the intelligent layman will 
find a well-balanced account of the growth of his own civilization 
which will enable him to realize to what he owes the conditions 
of the present day. But the real importance of this book lies in 
the fact that it shows in a clear way the real causes of historical 
events lying deep beneath the apparent ones. It could hardly 
be expected of anyone that he should be able to write a history 
of civilization completely free from his established prejudices. On 
the contrary it is only natural that the author’s own ideals should 
have influenced the work. As a Liberal of old standing Mr. 
Fisher has made Whig ideals dominate the whole structure of his 
work; this is only natural and is not to prevent one from 
admiring the admirable architecture, its remarkable sense of 
proportion and the fine Gibbonian prose, which makes it so 
attractive to read. One can disagree with some of its theories or 
disapprove of the scarce sympathy given to religion as an institu- 
tion, but one cannot fail to admire its brilliant summings up of 
the characteristics of individual periods and its concise portraits 
of the principal actors. R. WEIss. 
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BETWEEN Two Wor ps. By J. Middleton Murry. (Cape; 10 /6.) 

This book though entitled an autobiography comprises only 
half a life, Mr. Murry’s chrysalid stage. It ends with the approach 
of Katherine Mansfield’s death and when the writer is in the 
agony of realization that the only way to active selfhood js 
through the annihilation of self, through losing one’s soul to 
save it. 

Those critics to whom Mr. Murry is personally repulsive will 
batten on the candid self-revelation here freely given. ‘‘On écrit 
de telles choses pour transmettre aux autres la théorie de |’ univers 
qu’on porte en soi.’’ That is his motto and his defence. We can 
forgive a man for making a public confession if by means of it 
he can show that the issues of his own life transcend individual 
idiosyncrasies and are fundamentally the issues involved in every 
life in his own age. In spite of a certain lachrymosity and over- 
tenderness Mr. Murry has succeeded in universalizing his own 
particular problem and has thus brought out the drama latent 
in contemporary life. 

The outward events in this book of 500 pages are not exciting. 
A boy from a poor lower middle class family wins a scholarship 
to Christ’s Hospital and another to Oxford. The sordidness of 
home life becomes repellent; holidays are spent away and during 
them he begins that series of contacts with the persons who came 
to influence him profoundly—a Cotswold farmer, Marguerite in 
Paris, Katherine Mansfield and Lawrence. For a brief moment 
Henri Gaudier-Brzeska explodes and shatters, but his influence 
was not abiding. Without doubt Lawrence is the decisive figure; 
he is apocalyptic. Nevertheless Mr. Murry’s very real experience, 
while an undergraduate, of sound English farm life is of great 
interest. The rootless urban youth met tradition. It gave him 
a sense of England and of English institutions. It probably 
accounts for much that is sane in his present version of “‘com- 
munism,’’ and for his instinctive distrust of facile solutions from 
Moscow. 

The war enters into the narrative, but only as a final disinte- 
grating factor in the life of civilians: it was the ultimate futility. 
Disintegration is indeed the whole theme of the book: disintegra- 
tion, the spiritual catastrophe of modern man. Mr. Murry’s early 
years present a pitiful spectacle of passivity. It is good to have 
a receptive mind so long as there is a person to co-ordinate and 
unify what is received. This person is precisely what Mr. Muny 
could not find: he lacked all centrality. He identifies himself 
with each influence in turn, and yet the word himself is out 
of place; there is no himself, the only reality seems to be the 
influence. This is the individual aspect of disintegration: the 
individual man without a living pattern by which to fashion his 
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life. There is the social aspect also: the loss not only of unity 
within the individual but (and consequently) of all organic 
relationship with other individuals. The family which Mr. 
Murry describes is typical of the dead institution which still drags 
on a legal existence in our industrial civilisation. What was an 
organism has become a rationalized and mechanized arrange- 
ment. What was a sacrament has become a contract only. The 
children of such ‘‘families’’ naturally do not believe in the family; 
they dread its stifling bands. But life brings men and women 
together willy nilly and they cannot escape the problem of their 
unity. Mr. Murry and Katherine Mansfield, Lawrence and 
Frieda: two groups of human beings desperately trying to solve 
the issues of their deadly heritage, and torturing each other in 
the process. 

It is the opinion of St. Thomas that even philosophy will not 
keep straight on the path of truth without the steady beacon of 
revelation to remind it of its ultimate goal; and his opinion is 
justified by history. Man’s natural tendencies are sound and 
good, but they are in constant danger of terrible deviations. An 
institution like marriage is natural, is in fact demanded by reason. 
Nevertheless, in the present condition of humanity, it will not 
survive unless the natural bond is energized by the life of God. 
Mr. Murry is glad that he was not taught the Christian religion 
by his parents. If there is one thing clear in the story he tells it 
is this; given a Christian society the story would never have 
needed to be written. We are not offering Mr. Murry a pill; the 
Christian medicine-man with a panacea. We are not slapping 
ourselves on the back because we possess what he has not got. 
Christianity not only taught but lived and lived socially—that is 
the point. And looking over the dead world which this book 
reveals we ask how it is that the salt has lost its savour. 

AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 


JosepH WotrF, His Romantic Life and Travels. By H. P. 
Palmer, M.A. (Heath Cranton; 7/6.) 


There is in these days such a pronounced taste for Biography 
that those who cater for this proclivity soon find that they have 
used up as material the great and the famous, and are forced to 
turn to the merely notorious, to cranks, ‘‘characters,’’ and eccen- 
tris. Thus, many long forgotten, and never in the very first 
rank, now have their lives written up. Among others, Joseph 
Wolff at last gets his chance, and as the hero of a well-compiled 
book proves highly entertaining and satisfactory. His biographer 
justly claims that he is at least utterly unlike anyone who has 
ever appeared on the clerical horizon before or since his day. 
He was certainly a most singular person. Born near Bamberg in 
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Bavaria in 1785, the son of an obscure Jewish rabbi, Wolff very 
early struck out a line of his own. Troubled with doubts as 
to Judaism, he left home and wandered about Germany, Switzer. 
land and Austria, picking up an eclectic Christianity, learning 
Greek and Latin (he was already a master of Hebrew), reading 
St. Augustine and 4 Kempis, Bossuet and Fénelon, interviewing 
Goethe and Schlegel, staying in monasteries, listening to sermons; 
and eventually at the age of seventeen being baptized and re. 
ceived into the Church—not that he ever got a real grasp of 
Catholicism, it was with him only a case of in at the portals and 
out again, and after a time his new-found religion slipped away 
from him altogether. 

Drifting to Vienna, he for a while acted as a teacher and 
lecturer. He was much thrown with Clement Hoffbauer, the 
Redemptorist (since canonized), though there was little sympathy 
between them. Then, mainly on foot, he worked his way through 
Italy to Rome, where he contrived to enter the Collegio Romano 
as a student, and had several long private audiences with Pius 
VII, whose saintliness greatly impressed him. The seminary, 
however, had caught a tartar! Wolff was disputatious to a degree, 
unruly and ill-disciplined, impertinent to his professors, wild and 
tempestuous. At long last he was expelled. 

We next find him in England, where he was taken up and 
financed by Drummond the banker (one of the Irvingite ‘‘Twelve 
Apostles’’), silently broke with Catholicism, and joined the 
Anglican Church. At Cambridge for two years he studied four- 
teen hours a day, picked up Arabic, Persian, Chaldaic and Syriac, 
while Charles Simeon became his spiritual guide. He then took 
service with the Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
0 and set off on the first of his long missionary journeys. 

hese off and on occupied many years, and in their course he 
went to Egypt, the Holy Land, Mt. Lebanon, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, Turkey, the Crimea, and Cyprus. Everywhere he 
preached, disputed, scattered Bibles, and underwent incredible 
trials, being at various times thrown into prison, horsewhipped, 
and threatened with death. In between these travels he visited 
the United States (where he received Anglican Orders), Ireland 
(when Trinity College gave him its LL.D.), and England. Here, 
surprisingly, he married the well-dowered daughter of the Earl of 
Orford, and secured a considerable social position. In his later 
expeditions he traversed Afghanistan, Cashmere, and India from 
Delhi to Madras. He even penetrated into forbidden Bokhara, 
and preached to the astonished Ameer in a Doctor’s gown, scarlet 
hood, and shovel hat. 

Then, after five years as a Yorkshire curate, this amazing man 
settled down for the remainder of his life in a quiet country 
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living in Somerset. He re-built church and vicarage, looked 
zealously after his handful of parishioners, and preached to them 
the most wonderful sermons ever heard. A vivid description of 
his pulpit-oratory has come down to us: sometimes he thundered 
and bellowed and vigorously thumped his Bible, at others he 
spoke in quiet colloquial confidential tones, now and then he 
burst into a Hebrew song. He took his hearers into desert and 
jungle, he introduced them to Indian princes and Eastern pat- 
riarchs. Never did moments pass so quickly, never was preacher 
so entertaining. He stood alone and apart, he was ‘‘a pulpit 
Hadji, the Grand Dervish of Christendom !’’ 

This strange being passed away in 1862. A biography of him 
was certainly well. worth writing, and is still more well worth 
reading. As a missionary his labours were largely futile, but as 
a traveller he was altogether unique. His adventures, however, 
so some of his contemporaries warn us, should be taken with a 
very considerable dose of salt. RosBerT Bracey, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF Maines. A contribution to the cause of 
Christian Reunion. By The Right Reverend Walter Frere, 
C.R., lately Bishop of Truro. (Centenary Press; 3/6.) 


Dr. Frere, the last surviving English representative who 


attended all the Conversations at Malines, has written his ere 


recollections of them as a contribution to the complete history 
which must one day be written. Nothing substantially new is 
added to our knowledge of what occurred, but these reminiscences 
are valuable for the light they throw on the spirit in which the 
Conversations were conducted. The utmost friendliness was 
maintained throughout, yet this was found compatible with the 
plainest speaking and the most uncompromising statement on 
either side. At the time of the issue of the Official Report of the 
Conversations there seemed to be a fear abroad that the Catholic 
representatives hed been inclined to sacrifice truth to charity. 
This may have been due to the fact that only agreements were 
stated in the Report and from the extent of these the reader was 
left to infer the amount of ground over which disagreement 
existed. Dr. Frere makes it plain that the discussion was full, 
that it was often very spirited but never unfriendly. 

The comments on Cardinal Mercier are interesting. The Bishop 
considers that the great Cardinal never really understood the 
Anglican position. ‘‘The largeness of his heart embraced us all, 
but his head did not seem to take in our position. He had clearly 
established a logical argument for the Papacy and a position that 
satisfied him: a great deal of the discussions on the subject must 
have seemed to him very irrelevant; historical considerations, 
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even the history of doctrine, did not seem to appeal to him, and 
naturally therefore ideas of theological development were in the 
same case.” Mgr. Batiffol, on the other hand, “‘seemed quickly 
to grasp a great deal of it and to understand it much more readily 
than either the Cardinal or Mgr. van Roey,’’ and the Bishop adds 
“‘perhaps because he had a more historical and a less scholastical 
mind and training.’’ 

The book contains interesting appendices which include the 
Cardinal’s letter to his clergy explaining and defending the hold- 
ing of the Conversations. Henry St. Joun, O.P. 


Lyra MartyrumM. An Anthology of the Poetry of the English 
Martyrs, 1503-1681. By the. Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell. 
(Burns Oates; 6/-.) 


The possession of good will is not a sufficient title for the 
editing of archaic verse. In this book Blessed Thomas More’s 
poems are mutilated almost beyond belief. In the process of 
modernization syllables have been dropped or added so that lines 
no longer scan; the spelling ‘son’ (for ‘soon’) is translated ‘son’; 
‘there nys’ (meaning ‘there is not’) is replaced by ‘there’s nys,’ 
and ‘me list not’ by ‘me may not,’ which combines bad sense 
with bad grammar; and so forth. 

The later poems have suffered less, and the editor is to be 
thanked for printing several new stanzas of Thewlis’ Song of a 
Happy Rising. In his text of Hierusalem, thy joys divine he 
improves twice on that in Shane Leslie’s anthology; by making 
the poem begin with ‘Hierusalem,’ not with ‘My thirsty soul,’ 
and by reading ‘peerless in renown’ for ‘pearls in renown’; but 
he has two bad readings elsewhere. Neither he nor Shane Leslie 
has made an obvious correction in the fifteenth stanza; one reads 
‘Virgin imminent,’ the other ‘Virgin immanent’; I do not know 
what the MS. spelling is, but the word intended was certainly 
what we now spell ‘eminent.’ The last stanza of this poem needs 
to be heavily punctuated in an edition meant for the general 
reader; I should suggest this: 


We can imagine but a shade; 
It never entered into thought 
What joy He is, enjoyed, that made 
All joy, and them that joy, of nought. 
My soul cannot the joys contain; 
Let her, Lord, enter into them, 
For ever with thee to remain 
Within thy town Hierusalem. 


W. H. SHEWRING. 
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MEDIZVAL STUDIES 

A thorough knowledge of the sources used by the schoolmen is 
necessary for a full appreciation of medieval thought. A good 
edition of the works of Arabic philosophers is always a welcome 
contribution to our approach to medieval philosophy; for it was 
through Arabic and Jewish philosophers that the Latin world 
first came in contact with Aristotelianism. Algazel (Al-Ghazzali, 
1058-1111), one of the most renowned orthodox theologians, 
called by Averrhoes ‘‘that renegade of philosophy,’’ was intro- 
duced to the Scholastics by the school of translators established at 
Toledo. Dominic Gundisalvi, better known as Gundissalinus, 
archdeacon of Segobia, translated Algazel’s philosophy from the 
Arabic into Latin, which, preserved in many MSS., was published 
in Venice 1506. This edition, besides being very rare, ‘‘is a very 
poor text,’’ with such corruptions as to destroy sometimes the 
sense; some of which corruptions are due to faulty reading of 
abbreviations. Hence a new edition is not a luxury but a real 
need. J. T. Muckle,! professor of Medieval Latin and Palaeo- 
graphy in the Institute of Medizval Studies, Toronto, has taken 
the task of bringing out a good new edition. His purpose, as he 
tells us in the Preface, was not to present us with a critical edition 
in the strict sense, but to edit the best MS., making use of other 
MSS. only as a source of variants to correct obvious mistakes or 
to clarify obscure words or passages. ‘‘Since, as he points out, 
this work was used as a source by medieval philosophers, per- 
haps we can approach more closely to the material, as they had 
it, by means of a good manuscript of the period. After all, they 
used the manuscripts as we find them and not in a critical edi- 
tion” (p. vii). To do this, Prof. Muckle has inspected several 
MSS., chiefly Vat. Lat. 4481, and five in the National Library, 
Paris, all of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. The Vatican 
MS. was chosen as the best text, and the others rejected as less 
reliable. So we have in this edition the Vat. MS. published as 
it is. Prof. Muckle transcribed the words as they were written 
and preserved ‘‘the spelling, even when irregular, and the punc- 
tuation, even when superfluous.’’ The variants of the best Paris 
MS. and those of the Venice edition are given in Appendix B 
with some marginalia of the Vatican MS.; while in Appendix A 
we have a transcription of a long marginal note on the first three 
folios of the Vat. MS., containing extracts from Gundissalinus’ 
De Divisione Naturae. Though, of course, it is a matter of 
taste, we think that it is more satisfactory for the students to have 
the variants printed as footnotes rather than at the end of the 





1J. T. Mucxre: Algazel’s Metaphysics. A Medieval Translation. 
(Published by the Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, Canada, St. 
Michael’s College; 1934; pp. xix+248.) 
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volume. But all medizvalists must be grateful to Prof. Muckle 
for the service rendered them by this edition. 


This book? is another welcome contribution from the Institute 
of Medieval Studies, Toronto, under the direction of Prof. F. 
Gilson. Prof. A. Ch. Pegis, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Marquette University, studies the doctrine of the soul in the 
thirteenth century in relation with that of St. Thomas. The work 
was originally prepared as a thesis. Although some additions 
and changes have been introduced, yet the substance of the work, 
Dr. Pegis tells us, is still the same. 

In a brief introductory chapter, he outlines the conflict arising 
from the introduction of Aristotle’s philosophy in the West, and 
the part played by St. Thomas in the development of Aristo- 
telianism. Or rather, he tries to discover the reason why Aristotle 
entered the thirteenth century ‘‘a man condemned,’’ and why 
St. Thomas had undertaken a task which would bring him ina 
position which would be acceptable neither to the faculty of 
theology nor to the faculty of arts. 

Entering then into his subject, he begins at the point from 
which Aristotle met with most stubborn opposition: the attitude 
of St. Bonaventure. Dr. Pegis confines his study of the Franciscan 
Doctor to the problem of the soul as substance. Bonaventure’s 
aim was to stress the substantiality of the soul in order to insure 
its immortality. The soul is a complete substance and thus 
independent of the body. It is not only a forma or perfectio, 
but also a hoc aliquid. But, whatever may be the terminology 
he uses, St. Bonaventure has little, if any, room in his system for 
an Aristotelian conception of the soul as the form of the body 
(p. 52). He “‘is an Aristotelian only in language’’ (p. 75). In 
his mind, ‘‘what was good in Aristotle could be found in St. 
Augustine.’’ Hence his intention never to abandon the doctrinal 
tradition of St. Augustine—or rather, what was supposed to be 
Augustinian doctrine. 

In the subsequent chapter Dr. Pegis deals with St. Albert the 
Great’s outlook on the soul as form and substance. What he 
mainly intends is to discover the Aristotelianism of St. Albert, 
and ‘‘to determine the nature and the extent of the legacy 
received by St. Thomas from his faithful teacher and friend” 
(p. 78). This is the conclusion he reaches: ‘“We must say, 
apparently, that on this point, at least, his speculations belong to 
the Platonic-Augustinian direction of mediaeval thought, to 
which an Arabian Neoplatonic interpretation of Aristotle enabled 
him to add what appears to be the doctrine of the De Anima on 





2A. Cu. Peis, Ph.D.: St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in 
the Thirteenth Century. (The Institute of Medieval Studies, St. 
Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada; 1934; pp. 214. Canada $2.50.) 
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the nature of the soul’’ (p. 120). Not everybody is prepared to 
subscribe to such interpretation of Albert’s Aristotelianism, or, 
at least, not without some aes ney 

Having thus severed the Master from his Pupil, Dr. Pegis lays 
the whole stress of his inquiry on the originality of St. Thomas. 
He follows Aquinas’ doctrine in its historical development. Re- 
jecting the Platonic conception of soul and body after the fashion 
of motor-mobile, and refuting the discordant interpretation of 
Aristotle given by Avicenna and Averrhoes, St. Thomas adopted 
a new point of departure and built his synthesis on metaphysical 
grounds, by establishing the unity of man based on the doctrine 
of the soul as form. A substantial form is by nature the forma 
corporis. ‘‘Fearing for the soul’s immortality, St. Bonaventure 
had denied this. St. Albert, following a different line of argu- 
ment, had reached practically the same conclusion. St. Thomas, 
on the contrary, thinks it possible to safeguard both the real unity 
of man and the immortality of the soul’’ (p. 146, 147). If soul 
and body are not one in existence, they are not one in operation 
(S. Theol. I, q. 75, a. 4). This is the foundation upon which the 
theory of the soul must be built. The Thomistic doctrine of the 
soul, concludes Dr. Pegis, ‘‘was not only new, it was also preg- 
nant with the rehabilitation of man and his dignity as a creature 
in the service of God’’ (p. 202). DaniEt Cattus, O.P. 


THE PLAY 


Cornelius, at the Duchess Theatre, has the qualities to which 
we have grown accustomed in Mr. Priestley’s work—a shrewd 
and kindly observation of his fellows, an understanding pity for 
dreary hardship, and a well-told story. It is a novelist’s play, 
but by a novelist skilled in stage-craft, who knows how to work 
up his climaxes, to create, relax and intensify a state of tension 
in his audience, and by recurrent motives to give form to what 
would have been otherwise merely narrative and therefore form- 
less. The pattern of the play is indeed created by the device of 
ending the three acts with the same words: a quotation from a 
book of travel speaking of a quest in the South American moun- 
tains for the lost city of the Incas, and which stirs the imagination 
of Cornelius, outwardly a highly practical business man, so much 
that at the end of Act II it allows him momentary forgetfulness of 
the deepening worry entailed by his failing business, and at the 
end of all, when the business has sunk like a ship, gives him 
courage to fling the telephone book through the glass door and 
set out to start life anew—saved by the streak of fantasy in his 
—— where his partner has lost his reason and taken his 
own life. 

The story is the grim and all too common story of the failure 
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of a small business through causes beyond its control, when the 
international situation strangles its trade. The characters are 
admirably drawn, in the round, individual and at the same time 
types one knows well and can recognize in any underground or 
bus at the rush hour. How well Miss Ann Wilton played the 
pathetic little book-keeper, doomed in her most exalted moments 
to be slightly ridiculous, whose genuine emotion is smeared with 
sentimentality, and who, dowdy and colourless, can find so little 
recompense for her loyalty and devotion! And how familiar a 
figure was Mr. James Harcourt as Biddle, the old chief clerk, 
God-fearing, of an absolute probity, to whom the very figures of 
his accounts have an almost mystical meaning. When the busi- 
ness breaks, he is ready to count his blessings, and to look 
forward to spending his old age helping his brother-in-law in a 
village shop in Devon. While Cornelius (Mr. Ralph Richardson, 
for whom the play was written), with his exuberant personality, 
so much too big for so narrow a field, carries entire conviction. 
Mr. Priestley’s technique is one of photographic realism. His 
world is a rigidly three-dimensional one, from which—and here 
is a weakness—the only escape is that offered by fancy. His 
characters reveal themselves only so far as they would do so in 
actual life to a sympathetic and intuitive observer. I believe that 
the time for such plays is passing, but of its kind it is excellent. 
BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Mozart has been too often belittled by being made to tinkle; 
happily in the G minor symphony played by the London 
Philharmonic under Serge Koussevitzky there is full-bodied 
brilliance and verve, less violent contrast between first and 
last movements than in the Columbia version (Bruno Walter 
with the Berlin State), much fuller in tone, for the recording is 
excellent (DB 2343-5). For the Mozart of opera at his delicious 
best there are also this month songs from Figaro and the Magic 
Flute done with great artistry—the sprightly Glochenspiel is a 
tonic in itself (CA 8198). 

Ravel’s limpid Quartet, which he dedicated to Gabriel Fauré, 
unites refinement with cogent purposiveness; the clarity of the 
Galimir String Quartet does it full justice, the recording (the 
pizzicato in the second movement especially) brilliant (LY 
6105-7). 

The _- of the worthy Joachim often enough spells disaster. 
His version of Brahms’ 6th Hungarian Dance does not improve 
that already undistinguished composition; while on the other side 
a tom-tom piano accompaniment robs Sarasate’s Romanza 
Andaluza of its charm; in both cases the talent of Yehudi 
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Menuhin might have been put to better uses (DB 2413). 

One expects a clear enunciation certainly for one’s Handel, but 
that is not the whole story. Four arias from the Messiah are 
sung by Walter Glynne in a manner plum-coloured like the label 
(C 2731). John McCormack sings in his usual manner a Sacred 
Lullaby and a non-sacred (though dedicated to everybody’s 
mother) lullaballoo (DA 1404). The charming Ye Watchers and 
Ye Holy Ones, and the more austere O Come Ye Servants of 
Christopher Tye, sung by the choir of St. Margaret’s West- 
minster (B 8300), are not wholly free of asperities; the same may 
be said of Karl Lindner’s registration for the Bach Fugue in ~ 
E Flat major (PO 5117). Lovers of the bagpipes may avail 
themselves of a recording of Mallorca by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, with March, Strathspey and Reel on the other side 
B 8292). 

' Ambrose, besides his Jubilee Cavalcade, a slick fantasia— 
potpourri would be an unworthy word—of tunes of the past ten 
years (K 750), has an outstandingly brilliant performance of the 
Rhapsody in Blue (F 5454). The tenor sax is not perhaps the 
best fitted of that much maligned family for solo work; Coleman 
Hawkins gives it a good run for its money, but no opportunity 
of vindicating its possibilities of tone, in I Wish I Were Twins 
(F 5457); on the other side the Swinging Rascals play the Wabash 


Blues with some felicity. 

(Key.—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/- each; DA series 4/- each; C series, 
4/- each; B series, 2/6 each. Decca Polydor: LY series, 3/6; CA series, 
4/-; PO series, 2/6. Decca: F series, 1/6; K series, 2/6.) 


NOTICES 
EucuaristiA. (Bloud et Gay; 60 frs.) 

This is the latest volume in the series of Manuals of Catholic 
Action, and in many ways it is the best. Pére de la Taille wrote 
the article on Eucharistic doctrine and it is a fine summary of 
his teaching. Canon Bardy provides a useful and scholarly 
chapter on the history of the dogma up to the fourth century, and 
Pére Pourrat continues it up to Trent. The Abbé Constant gives 
an informative and balanced account of Anglican Eucharistic 
teaching, and Pére Salaville writes of the teaching of the Eastern 
Church. There are sections on devotion to the Eucharist, on the 
Canon Law and history of the Eucharistic Liturgy, and on the 
Eucharist and art. The Abbé Magnin’s chapter on legislation is 
of especial interest. The book concludes with a lexicon of the 
important writers who throughout the Church’s history have 
treated of the Eucharist. Those clergy and laymen who wish to 
be acquainted with the best modern work on this subject will 
find the volume indispensable. But why did the publishers allow 
it to be printed so badly? A. M. 
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THE GLORY OF THE FaTHER. A Study in S. John xiii-xvii. By 
H. L. Pass. (Mowbray; 8/6.) 

Canon Pass has given us much to think about in this practical 
and devotional exposition of these Last Supper discourses from 
which ‘‘it is possible to extract a doctrine of the Incarnation 
which, supplemented by the teaching contained in the Prologue 
to the Gospel, is far more than an adumbration of that teaching, 
whose final expression is to be found in the definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon. In the light of the teaching which they 
contain about the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, we 
have something much more than the germ of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity.”” Why has St. John alone, writing so long after 
the Synoptists, preserved for us so much priceless teaching? 
Canon Pass suggests that ‘‘it is likely that what was best under- 
stood at the time would be remembered and recorded.’’ But will 
that explain why John alone tells us of the raising of Lazarus, of 
the conversations with Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria? 

The author also gives due prominence to the fact that the 
Incarnation or ‘Inhumanatio’ of the Son of God finds its real 
counterpart in ‘‘the seemingly even more marvellous’’ ‘Deificatio’ 
of us men. But is it true that the miracles of Christ have been 
accorded ‘‘too prominent a position in the scheme of Christian 


apologetic’? And is it quite correct to say that ‘‘He had in- 
vested His death with the character of a sacrifice by the institution 
of the Eucharist’? 


Union witH Gop. According to the Letters of Direction of Dom 
Marmion. By Dom Raymond Thibaut. (Sands; 7/6.) 
The teaching contained in Dom Marmion’s now well-known 
and deservedly appreciated spiritual writings will be found again 
in these letters of direction written to persons of all ages and 
classes over a period of thirty years. For him the work of direc- 
ting souls is a work of enlightenment; his practical conclusions, 
firmly but gently and simply expressed, flow from the light of 
his principles. The consequent doctrinal character of the letters 
permits Dom Thibaut to arrange them in logical order, and the 
plan of the book is inspired by the central idea which pre- 
dominates throughout—that of the union of the soul with God. 
The general conception of this union, its constitutive elements, 
the conditions of its progress, its expansion—these are the leading 
thoughts around which the numerous extracts have been grouped. 
Dom Thibaut’s introductory and explanatory notes, drawn from 
the Abbot’s published works or spoken words, help to make of 
the whole a treatise on the life of union with God, simple, 
organic, theological. All who strive seriously to attain spiritual 
perfection will find great help in this book. The French original 
has become something of a best-seller. B. O’D. 
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NOTICES 


Toe MIND AND POETRY OF GERARD Manley Hopkins. By 
Bernard Kelly. (300 copies on hand-made paper.) (Pepler 
& Sewell; 5/-.) 

In the same series as Father McNabb’s Chaucer. A very 
distinguished little book. Hopkins has often been ill served by 
his Catholic admirers—the older generation praising him as if 
he were a kind of Faber, the younger as if he were a kind of 
Auden. Mr. Kelly “‘has an eye to the sakes of him,’’ expounds 
his poetry in the natural terms of Catholic thought, throws the 
light of reason upon the abused words ‘“‘sensualism’’ and ‘‘asceti- 
cism’’—writes, in short, both as a Catholic and as an intellectual, 
and therefore with authority. W. H. S. 


Tue FourtH RIveR, and other Sermons from the Bible. By 
Canon Kirk, D.D. (Skeffington; 3/6.) 


The ‘‘from’’ of the sub-title is stressed: not ‘‘critical and 
exegetical,’’ conveying information which is ‘‘archaeological, 
philogical, or ‘critical,’ ’’ but inquiries into problems ‘‘set by the 
Bible itself—an unexpected turn of phrase, a surprising develop- 
ment in a narrative, a judgment or obiter dictum unfamiliar to 
ordinary modes of thought, a question to which no direct answer 
is given . . . (which) must be answered from the biblical con- 
text itself.’’ 

With the grace and dignity of style and the depth and clarity 
of thought which are in all his books Canon Kirk discusses 
passages from both Testaments; his erudition skilfully managed 
so as not to dismay the ignorant reader; the unfolding of each 
obscurity throwing brilliant light not only upon the passage in 
question but upon the various actual issues to which he so con- 
vincingly relates them, filling one with shame for having sought 
so little or so unintelligently for light in the Bible oneself. 
Throughout all the sermons, too, there shine a spiritual awareness. 
and a charity which are themselves a sermon. 

May the author enrich us further by making this book but. 
the first of a long series. L. S. G. ¥. 


There are some important additions to the C.T.S. twopenny 
STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION: Celtic and Teutonic Religions 
by Professors J. MacNeill and A. J. Carnoy has an added interest. 
in view of the German Faith Movement; Mr. C. Dawson’s Mediae- 
val Christianity and Mr. Outram Evennett’s The Reformation are- 
models of brilliant historical generalization and compression; Fr. 
A. Burbridge, S.J., describes Methodism ‘‘in a spirit of all 
kindliness and courtesy’’’; Mr. C. Hollis sketches the history of 
The Church and the Modern Age. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bae Sons AND Dantetsson: The Economics of National Independence, 
Noel Tindal (3/6). 


Burns Oates: Anglican Memories, Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. (2/6); 
Apologetics for the Pulpit, Aloysius Roche (6/-); The Catholic 
Church in Modern Wales, Donald Attwater (8/6); Little Catechism 
of the Act of Oblation of St. Therese of the Child Jesus, tr. V. Rey, 
Michael Collins, A.M. (gd.); The Humble Virgin Mary, Louis Pertoy, 
S.J. (3/6); Lyra Martyrum: An Anthology of the poetry of the 
English Martyrs, Rev. Sir John R. O’Connell, M.A., LL.D. (3/6); 
Heaven and Charing Cross, Sermons on the Holy Eucharist, Ronald 
Knox (2/6); Defence of the Priesthood, John Cardinal Fisher (5/-); 
Women and the Catholic Church Yesterday and To-day, Ol 
Hartley (5/-). 


Catuotic Sociat Guitp (Oxford): The Harvest of Fear: The Ethics of 
Armament Manufacture, John Eppstein (2d). 


CuuRcH LITERATURE ASSOCIATION: Revolution, Christian or Pagan? 
Gabriel Gillett (1/-). 


FABER AND FaBER: The Unfinished Universe, T. S. Gregory (8/6). 


Guitp oF St. JosEPH AND St. Dominic (Ditchling Common, Sussex): 
A Second Book of Things for Liturgical and Devotional Use (Gratis 
from the Secretary). 


HEATH CRANTON: The Brown Caravan, Anthony Rowe, illustrations by 
Peter F. Anson (3/6). 


InstiTuTO Storico DomeEenicano (S. Sabina, Rome): Geschichte des 
Albertismus, Heft II. Die ersten Kélner Kontroversen, G. Meerss- 
man, O.P. (no price). 


LIBRAIRIE Puitos. J. Vrin (Paris): Notes et Textes sur I’ Avicennisme 
Latin aux confins des XIIe-XIlle siécles, R. De Vaux, O.P. (Biblio 
théque Thomiste, XX) (Frs. 20); Luther Commentateur de 
Sentences, P. Vignaux (Et. Phil. Médiévale, XXI) (Frs. 20). 


Lis. Ernest Leroux (Paris): Justification et Prédestination au XIVe 
siécle, Paul Vignaux. 


ORPHANS’ Press (Rochdale): The Passion for the People, tr. from the 
Italian of Fr. Luigi, C.P., by Fr. Martin, C.P. (no price). 

OusELEy: A Noble Company, J. M. Flood (3/6). 

SHEED AND Warp: The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman, Fourth 
Abbot of Downside, Ed. with introduction by Dom Roger Huddles 
ton (8/6); The End of Our Time (cheap edn. 3/6). 


Sicn Press (Union City, N.J.): The Saddest and Gladdest of Days, 
Rev. Fr. Camillus, C.P. ($1.10. post paid). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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What do you expect to find: in 
a Catholic Newspaper ? 


CATHOLIC NEWS, OBVIOUSLY, 
BUT WHAT IS CATHOLIC NEWS? 


T is in the selection of news which it 

puts before its readers that THE 
CATHOLIC TIMES pleases so much. 
The proper place for matters which are 
exclusively secular is the secular press, 
but there are many topics which have 
a mixed secular and religious bearing. 
You will expect to find the religious 
aspects of these things treated in your 
Catholic newspaper, as well as a full 
budget of Catholic news. 


‘THE CATHOLIC TIMES, the oldest 

Catholic popular newspaper, knows 
how to become a newspaper for Cath- 
olics when the occasion demands it. It 
meets all your needs always. Special 
needs are given more space than in 
any other Catholic newspaper. 


‘THIS is the Diamond Jubilee Year of 

THE CATHOLIC TIMES and new 
readers are taking it up by thousands. 
Give it a trial and share their pleasure. 








Every Friday 2d. Of all Romanus 














ARCHBISHOP HINSLEY 
AND THE C.TSS. 


Will YOU become a supporter of what His Grace 
Archbishop Hinsley referred to in his allocution 
as the ‘“‘inestimable work’’ of the Catholic Truth 
Society, and so help to place that splendid work on 
a worthy footing? Write to-day for particulars of 
membership and its privileges: 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40, EccLEston Square, Lonpon, S.W.1 








A BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied 





PRICE LIST on application to: 

THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 

26 and 28 Manchester Street, Liverpool 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow 




















A NEW APPROACH ¢ spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day, 
yet one as old as the Church herself, is an 


active and intelligent taking part in the Liturgy of the Church. ‘The 
—_ are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual cele. 

ration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronounce. 
ments of the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


(‘Pray Brethren’) 
A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of 
the Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $1.25; in the United States, $2. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 











“ANIMALS’ YEAR,” 1935 


A desire exists amongst some Catholics to promote, 
with the requisite ecclesiastical approval and under 
the patronage of St. Francis of Assisi, the study of 
Catholic teaching in regard to animals. 


Will those interested in the matter, who would 
welcome such study and are desirous of being in- 
formed of further possible developments, send their 
names and addresses to 


MRS. DIXON DAVIES 
157 ASHLEY GARDENS, S.W.1 
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